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AT LAST ROYAL CAME IN SIGHT OF WHAT LOOKED LIKE A LITTLE WHITE HEAP BY THE SIDE OF A PALLEN TREE, 


NAN’S GUARDIAN 


[MOVELETTE. | 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 
By the Author of “George Simpson's Luck,” 
“ A Foolish Young Couple,” eto., cic. 


longing for the beautiful or possessed of such | 
very sensitive tempers that ugly surroundings 
are positively afflictions to them. 

Such a house was Albani ‘Villa, Camberweki, 
or—s Mrs. Browne much preferred to call it 
—Denmark_ Hill, 

It possessed every comfort and every requi- 
site for a family of moderate size. It was cheap, 
convenient, and healthy ; but, it must be con- 
fessed, it was ugly——marvellously ugly. 

In the first place, the builder had been 








essed of very few ideas, oi Shorea’, ‘the 
re houses which composed r Road were 


Al detached, and each boasting « 
somewhat high-flown name (for the most part 





opposite the green door. 
su RanBier? 


borrowed from, popular singers), the half dozen 
villas were so identical that they must have 
taken precisely the same natmber of bricks and 

es of glase—e greca door, with a brass 
ere & window each side and six windows 
above, a lr —-very limitedgrass plot in 
front; and, railings, painted ‘green, t0 match 
the door—-one gate for the tradespeople, lead 
ing Straight to the arca, the other for visitors, 
What could have 


Mrs. Browne was not artistic, neither did 
she belong to that class who have “ seen better 
days.”. On the contrary, she had seen tangas 
worse, and took possession of Albani Villa with 

satisfaction—not in the least minding 
that the blinds were a brilliant blue Venetian, 
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which, with the red brick walls, green door from thirteen down to eight, were likely to | As children, she and Mary had always been 
gates, made up a slightly lange sahae a of | need an instructress for some years to come. dressed alike, but Mrs. Browne believed in 
colour. vie rat congenic Fee page of nee bagel ese erie 
Mr. Browne was “Something in the City.” in the suburbs. Far | the day yA left off lessons she had given 
He had seven children and a mp nar of | away in prea country ey the violets and primroses | them an allowance of twelve pounds @ year 


eighteen, with dark, thoughtful, grey eyes, real 
auburn hair, a sweet wistful rt iy to 
uite different from the plump, cheerful young 
rownes, and though the poorest of the family, 
the only one whose taste revolted from the 
extreme ugliness of Albani Villa. 
Not that Glyn Ormond was in the least 
snubbed or put upon by her relations, 
The Brownes were good-hearted and ~hospit- 


able te the core. by were very fond of Glyn, | on 


and made much of her in their own hearty 
fashion. 

Hf she had been dependent on them for every- 
thing she would stijl have been welcome, for 
her mother’s. sake—the pretty young sister 
whom Mr. Browne had never quite forgotten, 
and whom his wife had petted almost as a 
child of her own. 

But, as it happened, Glyn was not quite 
peretlon: Her father, a young officer, had 

en persuaded by Mr. Browne to insure his 
life for a thousand pounds before he married, 
and this sum reverted to his only child. 

“You are young, and the premium won't be 
much,” the business: man said, avely. 
“Mary’s not fit to rough jt, and a soldier's life 
is full of changes. If you're going to take my 
sister to the world’s end the least you can do is 
to see to her future.” 

And Hector Ormond, who was v much 
in love, agreed... He was marrying eath 
him and pti his family’s wishes, for his 
father, the Honourable Charles Ormond, had 
found .an heiress, whom he-desired for a 
daughter-in-law, 

Perhaps Hector had the foresight to see his 
Mary would gain little help from his aristo- 
cratic relations if she was left a widow. 

They married, and went out to India. One 
year later Mary. Ormond died, and Glyn, aged 
five weeks, was sent home to her uncle and 
aunt, who had cabled out their willingness to 
receive her. 

She reached England when Mrs. Browne was 
mourning her two eldest children, and she 
straightway became the darling of the house. 
Her futher contrived to contribute something 
to her maintenance; but before she was three 
ears’ old he followed her mother to the silent 
and. The Ormonds, one and all, ignored his 
little girl, and Mr. and . Browne were well 
content to keep her. By her father’s will = 
he had became hers, It was little enough, 
fellow, except the thousand pounds for w ich 
he had been persuaded to insure his life, and 
he appointed William Browne her sole guardian | re 
until she reached the age of eighteen, 

Mrs. Browne was a good woman, ‘albeit a 
prosaic one. She saw that her little niece was 
taught all she deemed. necessary for her own 
girls; she took her wherever they went, and 
loved her only after them; but with all the 
goodwill in the world she never understood 
the child, who was so different to her own 


brood. ‘The little girl’s very name was a trial 
to her. Glyn was a time-honoured title among 
the Ormonds; to Susan Browne it did not 


seem fit for a Christian child at all, and long 
before the time the little one could speak she 
was familiarly known as “Nan,” which Mrs. 
Browne thought an abbreviation of Glyn, 
quite forgetting that it was only one letter 
shorter, and had not the slightest resemblance 
to the original name, 

Nan was seven years old when the family 
settled at Camberwell, and Mr. Browne, having 
then risen to be a partner in the city firm, 
his wife launched out into various extra ex- 
penses, such as sending her boys to school, and 
secwing a good governess for the girls. This 
lady still presided over the school room at 
Albani Villa; for though Nan and her eldest 
cousin Mary had beth done with lessons, the 
two pext being boys, there was a gap of four 
years between Mary and her eldest sister; an 
so the younger Miss Brownes, ranging in age 


at home alone. 








early green 

dress; but though it had been “laid out” 
seven years, r Road was too new to boast 
poh sve gr The few stunted laburnum bushes 
did not deserve that title, and there was some 
thing in the soil of the front, courts which was 
antagonistic to flowers, since no sown there 
ever came up; while as to the garden 
Mrs. Browne had no ow of its being wasted 
on anything so as flowers, Part of it 
wos al a rying pad forthe reckly ath 
the rest, carefully wired off, formed a ae 

for a few fowls. It was nice to have new: id 

Zs, and feel they cost next to no aver 

an was wicked enough to think that t 
den of the next house, with its trim flower 
ders and snail} lawn, was far pleasanter to leek 
at. 

There was no acquaintance between Albani 
Villa and Patti The latter abode was 
inhabited by a classical tutor and his wife, 
to make both ends meets took two or, thr 

entlemen as boarders B 
own on the Air yr but Nan wg a their | 
house as a kind of fairyland, inte which she 

longed to penetrate, but dared 

Re had probably had no pe euiiay ee 
— spent it its next neigh- 
but there wit a wentertel difference in 
the Sern The brilliant blue Venetian 
blinds had been removed and replaced by sim- 
ple ones of art linen, made of a dull grey shade, | 
The pay Hester almost hidden -agtvingdl aa 

e rick was by ivy an 
both , Planted in the first 


Height now 
grown to an almost luxuriant 

Bearing in mind, ‘pom iets sunlessness 
of the front aspect, vm by ~ wget 
the space between the railings and 

lot into a rockery, where pes 

ourished wonderfully.. Even the windows care 
different from. other people’s; instead of the 
staring curtains, affected by their neighbours, 
the Herberts indulged in plain art e. for 
winter, and simple frilled muslin, with 
cream Jace, for summer. There was some 
very cool and graceful about the house, tho 
Mrs. Browne always said, — usly, it 
had nothing in it worth twopenc nny. 

poo fomateatedy : & and fde'dhe tims of 
year remarkably hot, e sun poured into the 

‘room where Nan sat alone at work. 
The blinds were lowered, out of to the 
curtains and carpet. But Nan did not regret 
this, for had they been up she would have been 

ope — Te ry Peano io poy 

t of the family linen hanging out to dry, 
beyond that a row of consumptive looking 
ahbans plants followed by the fowl-yard. 

It was quite Nan’s own fault that she was 
Her aunt and Mary had oe 
out to choose new summer bonnets, and if 
was one thing this wayward maiden wane 
than another, it was a journey to the Borough 
in a penny tramway. 

Mids Marshall bac had taken the children for 
dias Wee walk their mother insisted on every after- 
noon, and a great stillness had fallen on the 
bouse, which just suited Nan’s mood. Her 
sewing drdépped from her hands, and she leant 
back in/an arm chair to indulge in @ reverie. 

Mrs. Browne was rarely with her niece, 
but she had no patience with Nan’s love of 
doing nothing. It was not exactly that the girl 
was indolent, only she loved to dream of the 
bright, gay world which lay beyond her own 
prosaic life. 

She liked to shut her eyes and try to fancy 
herself surrounded by pretty things, and never 
troubled, by sewing or pastry making. 

She never uttered a word of complaint to 
her aunt. She never spoke to Mary of her 
fancies. She felt instinctively they would not 
have understood, But whenever she was alone 
she loved to let her thoughts soar far away, 
and to dream ber own day-dreams. 





4 


being known a long way off by the flower 
garden on it. 

She was wearing a dress now her aunt al- 
, without a 
sash of du!l 


though never: anything, 
any colour, Her pale skin, her ight 
au sce wistful grey 


eyes made of a contrast to rosy- 

ked, tiaek-ayed Mary Browne, and yet 
the two were great friends, and had never had 
a serious quarrel in’ their lives. 

A th ing knock at the door. Nan 
started from her seat, wondering who it could 
; then she sab down again, with the reflec- 
tion it was probably a mistake. Her vn 

eir 
number is be crits is do not “call” or have 
“ callers.” 

- Mrs. Browne, after ie em six years in 
Camberwell, knew plenty =e y sight, 
but visited no one. Her “ were those 
she had made in her “younger days, and 
jealously kept up ever since ‘ow and oe 

these would “come over” and spend the after- 
mmo but always by invitation. 

The matron used. to say it was a | 
pliment to let people come three or 
and find you out. 

“Tea” with Mrs. Browne em after some 
days’ notice—a substantial meal set out in 
the dining-room with the best china. Of the 
peasant informal dropping-inof friends to 
take just a cup of tea ie 2 wafer of bread 
and butier she had no notion. 

The tax collector, the gas collector, and 
such-like people poe § came in the morning. 
They never had to call twice, for Mr, Browne 
sent a cheque as soon as he received their 
demand. 


The clergyman never called at Albani Villa 
for wees are had been too 
ofteh. And the family did their visiting on 
such a systematic fashion that a doub‘e- knock 
at four o'clock unex y invariably meant 
what Nan vt ib did how-—-that someone 
had ony 9s the house. " 

Alas upper servant was dressing an 
the younger it helping the washerwomen 
hang out the clothes. On Mondays things 
vii. always a trifle behindhand a Albani 

The knocker descended for the second time 
before Matilda could tush downstairs, fasten- 

ing her white apron as she came, 

Te Mr. woe at home?” 

Matilda opened her eyes. Then it was. not 
a mistake after® “all, and the speaker was evi- 
dently a gentleman—not & canyasser 
to lure the master into 


ced 


re 
wn wee 





purchasing cheap 
er a machine to wash the clothes withoui 
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labour. | No,one is a better judge of relations she did resemble were the other side CHAPTER II. 

ances than @ do: of the house. He relapsed into silence, and | 1, jg quite astonishing what strange changes 
Sabo the be ‘glomy beaver Tee the well-cut’| Nan, who felt a little perplexed, did not know | ¢.. be REY Sa 
clothes pee aa the iI-got- ho pap ag dhs fortune can br ihe to pass in a tatnil y When 
white c pay Ges Gpape ho ths comeunian| 41 am vate Gees. thy tilbt: $e cots: do’ pot | *R4 Breperty is strictly datailed. Without thas 
me itor or ‘was somebody: iy: her till after five, ead Dacis William | A xd weet fortune and chance have nob so 
“No, ‘never comes home much’ before seven.’ aia neil’ ted winis 8 ‘chiSdlons. Mee 
aya I.see him?” And they have left you at home like alittle | 77. vicar faniiar frien? he woult Tha wo 
“He never in-before seven, sir, except.on | Cinderella, while they take their pleasure?” a anny ra Ay Scag portion of +o Fete aM h aN 
SET occ ive me his city address?” 2 ae indignantly ; but we'll soon once saddled with an entail pr te must be 
“No, I “as n't, sir. I’ve not been here Nan set him right. “2 Fah aet . wilt ew gy arco NES 
many weeks, and I don't know it.” ‘ “Aunt Susan wanted me to go but I hate Qetrispencal. ee eae Dee Awe 
Re. 5. stranger was an old man with silvery riding in tramways, and I can’t bear sho} ping, | | a bad it been with the Honourable Chastes 


hairand a clever, intelligent face. 
wondered more and more what his business 
with her master could be. 

“Ts Mrs. Browne at home?” 

“Missus has gone to the Borough with Miss 
rg i replied “Matilda. “'There’s no one in 

ouse at all except Miss Ormond.” 
9 on thaster’s niece?” 
Yes, ‘sir. Would you like to see her?” 

Msi a did net quite like th ibilit, 

no ¢ the responsibili 
on | a gentleman she would pledge ae 
oh thet’ but what could he want with 
Miss ‘Nan? ‘Indeed, what, business of any 
kind Could hé “have with Albani Vi'la? 
“This way, sir. What name shall I say?” 
“Mr. Cheviot.” 
Piisir drewing-room was never used. It was 
in crimson damask, and this was 
es by coverings of brown ‘holland, em- 
ished re i scarlet braid. Moe Cheviot, 
0 [possesse re, abe ueen Anne's 
eaenle Bedford’! Park, shuddered as he looked 
round Mrs. Browne's best apartment. He 
had much‘ ado to i aba tema abited 
slippery tein: ‘allen. chait 
not rhe joao As be took ethed at at by ia 
gilt looking-g'ass, the gaudy vases, and the 
paper flowers—as he smelt aay close, goer 
atmosphere, regnated with beeswax, a 
soled tuabende room, terrible as it a 
to him, was yet considered by its owners too 
for use—he wondered, with a thrill of 
ortor, what the girl would be like who, had 
spent her —— yeers under Mrs. Browne’s 
sury: 

“It's a epltnnag Miss Nan!” was Ma- 
tilda'’s announcement. “I told him everyone 
was out but you, and he said he'd like to 
— to you.. His name is Cheviot.” 

wne would have’ simpered, and 

arse. 2° she was frightened te death if called 

on. to peceive a visitor-in her mother’s ab- 

sence; bot thengh the cousins had been 

brought up together they were totally different 
character. 


es rose listlessly from her chair, wished 
Mr. Cheviot had: been miles away before he 
came to conte - rare solitude, but she 
never. dreamed. of keeping him waiting. To 
hear, what he had. to #ay,. and. to get rid of 
as soon as possible, wag her idea. 
. Mr. Cheviot-/ Sin glace ey an i a seme —_ 
t sixt people, awyers, have 
done ‘steht that sort of th pi ag the little 
fry -sebed- fi entered ¢ could have 
Inve rie og’ years had rolled back. and he 
ce hee of smother Glyn Ormond, 
a = i as young. of ig and eg bad once 


been his, all, tree 
that” Ole “hi the Gays ‘when the 
ea Charles was a poor man, and had 


ke the family lawyer a very match 
for ot asd igatghter he, say son 

> for’ hogy cache Glyn had died 

the recol- 






pis Onmnond?” he asked. 
of course bg aret,I should 


unt Susan 


a Sere do taba after any 
oe ae thankful that the 


«- 
: 


Matilda 





and I thought if would be beautiful to have a 

long, quiet afternoon ; but you must not think 

they are unkind to me. Aunt Susan spoils me 

terribly. Mary says so!” 
© is Mary?’ 

“My = eldest cousin, 
younger than I am,’ 

‘And you are just eighteen? r 

“Yes ; I can’t think who you are,” she said, 
frankly, “to ask such strange questions.” Do 
you know my uncle well?” 

“TI never saw him in my life, but T called on 
him to-day on important business.” 

“Be never does business here. You had 
better ~~ see him in the City.” 

“Per ps I shall,” said Mr. Cheviot, 
gravely 5 ; ” but first I want you to tell me two 

r three things. Are you happy here?” 

“TI ought to be,” said Nan, slowly, “only I 
am very ungrateful. You see, Mr. Cheviot, 1 
a - Jove pretty things, and there is nothing 

bess Albani Villa.” 
your uncle and aunt are kind to you?” 

“1 “pha ene are just as kind as they can be, only 
Aunt Susan 1s’ almost in despair about me. 
Mary is six months younger than I am, and 
she can scold the servants or make bargains as 
well as her mother, and I am no good at all!” 

Mr. Cheviot smiled. 

“ Perhaps you a eet enjoying yourself with 
your 

“T cares t any. People come to tea 
sometimes, and Aunt Susan takes me visiting 
now and then, but we never see anyone young. 
They are generally people uncle knows in the 
City, and whose children are at school, Mary 
knows one or two girls, but I never cared for 


“Why not?” 

rs You see, mf Mike: so, and’ when I 
wanted to eo yr ah what there was to laugh at it 
never seemed fun We 

“You are too o d for your See Glyn.” 

“Please don’t call me that.” 

“ Miss Ormond then.” 

The girl smiled. 

oe no one says that. I am always called 


# * But i in the name of goodness why?” 

“I suppose when Mary came, and J could 
not be baby any longer, they had to think of 
- wader Pram ros por Aunt Susan thought Glyn 
sounded lke a boy. She says Nan is the short 
for it.” 

Mr. Cheviot smiled. 

“J prefer Glyn 

“So do I, a ‘they would not like it here. 
Uncle can’t bear anything peculiar.” 

*] should think not,” said Mr. Cheviot, with 

> eats. glance round the room, “ Now, Miss 

| you give me Mr. Browne's address 
in tite City, and I will call upon him to-mor- 
ng 
ve it promptly. ,edding— 
wena give ‘him any message, Mr. 
Cher i?”? . 
4 Only that I-ho 
He was gone. 


to call about eleven.” 
‘an looked round the brown 


bos er ye drawing- room, and wondered why she 


hated that room’ =. than all the rest of 
Albani Villa put 
‘The stranger ha spaiie her long afternoon 


of day dreams, and yet she was hardly sorry. 


He bad intercited hier, and sx d her curi- 


visited her uncle; and. why, 
oh! why, ad he told her ~ was like her 
aunt? 


She is six ida 


2 | Ormond At the time his ron. Hecter chose 

to marry Mary Browne the Honourable 
| Charles was very badly off. He had retired 
| from the army, and taken an estate agency for 
a roving nobleman. 


| On his half-pay and salary he had to. pring 

|up a family of eight children as became the 
descendants of an earl 

| Two brothers, both married, stood between 
him and the family honours, and, to do him 


lj justice, he never once gave 0 thought.to the 
| remote chance that if these and therr children 
were cut off he might one day be Earl of Stone- 
| leigh. 
| And it actually came to pass. The second 
| brother died childless. The eldest, tho r igii- 


sons were drowned together while yachting im 
the Mediterranean ; and at sixty-six, when his 
unknown 
French ‘verbs and brilliant fantasias, the 
Honourable Charles actually found himself Earl 
of Stoneleigh, and master of twenty thousand 
a-year | 

He was a frank, outspoken old gentleman, 
and he told his lawyer plainly the change hag 
come too late to give him any pleasure. His 
wife was dead, and of her eight chiidren fou 
had followed her to the silent land 

Only two sons and two daughters remained 
to enjoy their father’s prosperity ; and, to his 
dismay, Lord Stoneleigh soon discévered that 
he could do nothing for his girls or his younger 
son unless he lived long enough to save some- 
thing out of his income. 

Every penny that could be alienated from 
the estate had been settled by the Jate Karl’ on 
his widow. 

The new peer would enjoy twenty thousand 
a year as long as he lived but he was within 
four years of seventy; and whenever he died 
he would have to feel that he left his three 
best loved children in poverty, while his scape- 
grace eldest son inherited everything: 

Olement, the new Viscount Ormond, was, 
alas! not a credit to. the family. 
after three girls, he had been spoilt from child- 
hood. Then his handsome face and pleasant 
smile won him great gn as a y° ang man, 


and he plunged into society far beyend his 
theans, got into debt, for his father’s name, 
which offence, though ‘hushed up yet leaked 


give him a bint to retite from the army, which 
e did ; and marrying the danghter of a Lon- 
don eheesemonger, settled at Boulogne, to live 
on his wife’s income, which was so tied up 
that even he could not trifle with the. capital. 

On coming into the title, Lord . Stoneleigh 

made an allowance to his heir, and invited him 
dad his wife to the family castle. 

But alas! the new Lady Ormond was so 
utterly vulgar and uncouth that her hushand’s 
kindred could wake nothing of her; and it 
was the poor Earl’s only atl, Be ion that, as 
Clem was forty and- his wife ten years alder, 
it did not seem likely that any grandehildren 
of the before-mentioned cheesemonger would 
arrive upon the scene to carry on the Higgins’ 
relationship to another generation.’ 

. The eldest of Lord Stoneleigh’s daughters, 
Lady Muriel Cast_eton, was a widow with one 
son, and she did the honours of the Castle, 
and brightened the last years of her father’s 
life. 


Blanche, her youngest sister, was married 
and in’ India; and George; the only surviving 





ing earl, never got over the shock when nis two- 


grandchild, Glyn, was learning 


Coming- 


out sufficiently for his commanding officer to’ 








hate 
th 
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brother (except the scapegrace, Lord Ormond) 
was an old bachelor, who always declared 
that nothing would induce him to seek a wife. 
If, however, dissipation and rudence car- 
Ropes of, dedising ‘nee, events ‘Geokpe. te 

opes induci er favourite rge to 
marty for the sake of the gg, * 

Meanwhile, at forty-two, he was the 

leasantest and most genial of men, beloved 
by every tenant on the estate, and more like 
an elder brother than an uncle to Royal 
Castleton, who, Lady Muriel having married 
absurdly early, was actually only seven years 
his junior. 

Two or three months before that May after- 
moon when Mr. Cheviot intruded on Nan’s 
solitude, there came bad news to Stoneleigh 
Castle. It had been expected for some time, 
but it was none the less a blow. > 

‘Lady Ormond, in a badly-spelt and worse- 
written letter, informed George Ormond that 
her husband was dying, and desired above al 
thin do see a before the end. " 

course must go!” said George, 
promptly. “ Poor fellow! I daresay there is 
some le ou his mind. Martha has her 
own fortune, but I suppose 1 may tell him 
from you, father, we will look after her? She 
‘will be left terribly alone, poor thing!” 

Lord Stoneleigh winced.» 

“Give him my love,” he said, feebly; “and 
4 would have come to him myself had I been 

ow It is hard to see my children 

fore me! Of the eight, per Clem will 
the fifth to join his mother!” 

“Shall I go with you, George?” asked 
‘Royal Castleton, who never called the uncle 
so near his own age by anything but his 
Christian name. “It seems a miserable sort 
of expedition to take alone!” 

George agreed. 

Royal Castleton was in the army; his 

andiatlier making him a liberal allowance. 

is regiment was stationed within seven miles 
from the Castle, and there was little doubt he 
-could get leave of absence. 

Lady Muriel looked surprised when she 
heard of the arrangement; ‘but her brother 
eaid, with a strange smile, 

“I may be superstitious, Muriel, but I hate 
the idea of going to Boulogne alone. TI believe 
I should have tried to make you accompany 
me if Royal had not velunteered!” 

A cloud seemed to settle on the Castle after 
they departed. Lord Stoneleigh said once of 
- course rge would marry when he was Lord 
Ormond, but he did not seem disposed to 
discuss the future. ; 

Lady Muriel could hardly feel any regret for 
the prodigal, who, for er? thirty years had 
been a disgrace to them. She thought George 
‘would make a far better master for the Castle, 
a more generous landlord, a nobler benefactor 
for the poor. She felt, too, he would take care 
.of her boy’s interests, and these were very near 
her heart. Little she guessed of what was to 
happen. 

Lord Ormond was dying of an infectious 
fever. His foolish, grief-distracted wile for- 
got to warn his brother, and George went into 
the ‘sick-room weary with his long journey, 
faint from want of food, just in the state to 
fall a prey to disease. Before Clement died 
his brother was taken-ill, and before Royal 
Castleton could make up his mind to telegraph 
for his mother all was over. - 

“You will take care of my father and 
Muriel?” were the dying man’s last words, 
“T wish with all my heart, my boy, you were 
the beir of Stoneleigh. - But you will be patient 
with that poor child and try and bear with 
her kindly?” 

Back again to Stoneleigh after the double 
funeral—back with his piteous story! 

The Ear) locked himself in the library, and 
would see no one. Captain Castleton and his 
mother held counsel in Lady Muriel’s boudoir. 

“T can’t understand it, mother,” said Royal, 
gravely. “EI always understood the estate 
could descend in the female line. I should 
have thought that you would be Lady Ormond 


title will be extinct.” : 


neve and in the future the Countess of Stone- 


Mariel shook her head. 
“I wish for your sake, Royal, I was. The 


“Extinct? But you will take the property? 
Poor George in ‘his last moments wandered 
strangely, and seemed to think some child he 
had never seen would be mistress of Stone- 
as, = He asked me to be patient with her.” 

y Muriel’s eyes filled. 
“Then that is why he made wp his mind 


‘never to marry. Why, he told ig Orga just |. 


before he left us that even were he ten times 
Lord Ormond he should never seek a wife. He 


knew the truth.” 
“What truth?” asked Royal, gravely. 
strange.y. 


“Mother, you are talking er | 

“My dear, I never troubled about money. 
I knew the property was entailed, and until 
last night I believed, like you, that after Tr 
George I was my father’s heiress, though 1 
was aware the title would be extinct. I heard 
from Mr. Cheviot last night. After condoling 
with us on our loss he urged me to let him 
come down at once and see my father about 
his will, as Hector’s daughter being now the 
heir-at-law, fresh arrangements were indis- 
pensab‘e.” 

Roya) started. 

“Why, Uncle Hector died while I was at 
Oxford, and his wife died before that. I can 
— the fuss there was.when he mar- 
Ti Bigd 7 
“ But they left one child—a little girl, who 
was three years old at the time of Hector’s 
death. Mr; Cheviot says that she must be 
eighteen now, and that ge, knowing how 
unlikely it was that Clement would live to 


come into the property, had yr urged 
3 ! viot to make search for Hector's 
child.” 


“ But he never said a word about it here?” 
objected Royal. 

“Tt was a very painful subject. If you cast 
your thoughts back, Reya', you will admit 
that dear George never once spoke of himself 
as the probable heir of ar py 8 He always 
passed off such allusions... I believe myself 
that when we had got. over the shock of 
Clem’s death he weeks | have urged my father 
to seek out Miss Ormond.” 

“Miss Ormond!” repeated Reyal.. “How 
strange it sounds! I have not heard of a 
‘Miss Ormond’ since Aunt Blanche married 
twenty years ago. How old ‘is our unknown 
heiress?” 

“ Bighteen.” 

Royal groaned. 

“ She's o1d enough to be ‘keeping company’ 
with some steady young shop assistant. They 
settle early in that weak of ‘ife. Why in the 
world didn’t my grandfather have her here 
years ago, and see that she was brought up 
decently? I suppose he knew Uncle Hector 
left a child?” 

“He knew it at the time, but fifteen years 
ago, Royal, when Hector died, our fortunes 
were at low ebb. I don’t believe my father 
could have stood the expense of a nursery 
establishment.” 

“And did ‘Miss Ormond’ go to the work- 
house?” 

“ According to Mr. Cheviot’s letter (try and 
remember, Royal, I never even heard my 
niece till last night), Hector insisted that the 
chi:d should remain in the ¢harge of her uncle 
and aunt, who had taken care of her since her 
mother died. He had insured his life for a 
thousand pounds, and this would repay Mr. 
and Mrs. Browne for any expense she might 
cost them.” 

“Browne! What an awful name!” 

“Don't make it worse than it is, Royal,” 
said his mother, colouring. “I don’t think 
myself we come very well out of the affair. I 
expect my father never mentioned the child 
in our days of poverty, because he could not 
afford to give her a home, and that later on 
he forgot all about her.” 








“ You will have to refresh his memory now!” 
said Royal shortly. 





“ Remember 's wish 
gravely. “For his sake be 
poor child. Remember, Roya 
to my father as you are.” 

Mr. Cheviot came down the following week, 
but he Nag very little reassuring news 
with him. ving consulted the company in 
which poor Hector’s life was insured told 
him the policy had been pad to a Mr. William 
Browne, as trusted erdian of Glyn 
Ormond. He had rein it in certain rail- 
way securities, and no doubt his present ad- 
dress would be found in a list of shareholders of 
that. company. ving diligently hunted up 
the list, Mr. Cheviot could affirm that Glyn’s 


w 
ient with the 
she is as near 


a 
iot 
uncle lived at Albani Ville, Sumner Road, 
Camberwell, and the ity was that 
his niece lived there with him. 

Lord Stoneleigh listened gravely—then he 
announced his ision. He d make o 
will and secure his granddaughter’s interests ; 
but geome Sige 4 induce him to see her. He 
was not off eighty, His doctor con- 
fessed his days were nearly ended; he 
would not spoil the remnant of his life by 
introducing into his home a em iress. 
The girl was only ei 3 let her wait for 
her honours. He waited long enough for 


is, 

It was utterly ‘mpossible to move the old 
gentleman; and as, in his state of health, all 
excitement. was dangerous, ¢here was nothing 
for if but to give in, 

Mr. Cheviot drew up the will, and confessed 
that, on the whole, it was a just one. Of the 
savings of the last ten years the Earl left a 
third to his two daughters, and the remaining 
third to Royal. Castleton. He a 
year’s to all his servants, pensions 
to the older ones. He left whatever articles 
she pleased to choose from the Castle fur- 
niture to Lady Muriel, and his signet ring to 
Royal. Finally, he appointed Mr. Cheviot 
trustee to ‘his property, and Lady Muriel and 
her son joint ians of his grandchild, Glyn 
Ormond; and it i 
that she should reside at the 
protection of her aunt, Lady Muriel, ‘until 
she married, or reached the age of twenty-five. 
There was no occasion to tie up the property, 
for it was so strictly entailed that the most 
veritable spendthrift could not have made ducks 
or drakes of it, and i¢ was hardly likely a 
girl of eighteen would have extravagant tastes. 

Royal shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must hope Miss Ormond will marry 
young, or you will have a terrible time of it, 
mother. I wonder you consented to take 
charge’ of her!” 

“TI might as well wonder why you a to 
al “pee Royal—you, who * acpr ypandbed 

ies 

1 yr tell you the er mother, I vy! agro 
ing of peor George. can’t 5 
words wer & prayer to me to be kind to this 

ir ” 

he yo Be es you a poontt, att ogy eo 
asked wyer, gravely, “Mr. yt, 
Ormond was the only member of the family 
who ever saw his brother Hector’s wife. He 
was only a young fellow, not much over twenty, 
when. the wedding took place, and he went 
down to Southampton to see his brother 
off to India, I met him on his return, and 
asked him what he t of Mrs. Hector. I 
have never forgotten his nag: B ‘I think 
she’s worth it, if she costs him friendship 





of every one he ever eared for. His name's a 
forbidden word at home, and my father bas 
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almost cursed him, but after seeing her P’'m 
edad Geto ener t him!’” 
Bip a never care§ for women!” said 


“Well, Lady Muriel, may we not hope that 
whatever charmed two members of your family 
in Mrs. Hector Ormond may have descended to 
her hter 7” 

The double blow did its work only too 
swiftly, Lord Stoneleigh never held up his 
head again after his son’s death ; and a fort- 
ore Mr. Cheviot’s visit to Albani 
Villa. he breathed his last; and his unknown 
grandchild was mistress of the Castle. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was consternation in the schoolroom 
at Albani Villa—a long, dreary-looking apart- 
ment—on the left side of the door, somewhat 
smaller than the drawing-room, since there 
was @ -sized kitchen in the rear, while at 
the of the brown holland glories was only 
the small parlour, called by courtesy the dining- 
room. 

Jt was the invariable custom at Albani Villa 
to have two teds, one at six in the school- 
room for Miss Marshall and the children; 
another and heavier affair at seven in the 
dining-room, when the two elder girls and Mr. 
and Mrs. Browne enleyed a quiet time together. 

But the day after Mr. iot’s visit. Mrs. 
Browne was amazed the receipt of a tele 
gram from ber husband. The methodical man 
of business was not given to such needless 
extravagance, and Aunt Susan saw nothing in 
the message to warrant the shilling it must 
have cost. 

“Dinner for three at six o’clock. Mr. Che- 
viot returns with me.” 

The mistress of Albani Villa was not best 
post She was a hospitable woman, but she 

iked to reserve her hospitality for her friends, 

, and Mr, Cheviot was a stranger. Then she 
rather resented the “dinner for three.” Why 
could not the gentlemen have been content 
with a téte-d-téte re , when she could have 
superintended things in the kitchen ? 

“You will have tea at five to-day, Miss 

;’ she said, rather sharply, “amd Nan 
and will take it with you. Thép you 
had better all go for a long walk. Mr. Browne 
is bringing home a gentleman to talk business, 
and I should like the house quiet.” 

So a silence, almost like that of death, hung 
over the villa when Mr. Cheviot and his host 
reached it. 
Browne’s invitation, partly because the latter 
bam 5 ey Mod busy eg he a ~ it 
we ve sim impossible to have 
more than five minted talk with him, and 
_ partly because he wanted to see the heiress of 

Stoneleigh among her old surroundings before 

he her to her new home. 

He was received in the drawing-room (the 
brown holland had vanished, to his great relief) 
by a stout. motherly-looking woman,-in a 
brown silk dress, homely in appearance, and 
quite devoid,.as her testified, isti 
So No a 
" use he 8 was tho 
‘and kind-hearted . 


kind. . 

“My dear Susan,” said Mr. Browne, when 
he had introduced the guest, “ Mr. Cheviot has 
brought strange news. Nan turns out to be 
an heiress, we shall have to make up our 
minds to part with her!” 


Mrs. Browne . _ Her first remark 
sounded di le, but Mr. Cheviot forgave 
her, feeli was justice in it. 


Hl 





The lawyer had accepted Mr.’ 





rough it. But if those grand relations of eu | minutes Jater he took leave, and the heiress 


down on her they'll just break her heart.” 


_“T assure you Lady Muriel Castleton is 
ness i St 
“Perhaps!” said Mrs. Browne, 


dodgedls. 
“But for all that, she'll not forget that Nan | 


stands between her and twenty thousand a | al! the Brownes were her 


There’s a time I’ve not under- | 


stood the child myself, and thought her ways | this manner was a terrible wrench 


unnatural. But I oan say this, Mr. Cheviot, | 
I’ve always treated her like one of my own, 
and if she’s been reared plainly, she’s never 
been made to feel she ‘was unwelcome! ” 
“You see, Mr. Cheviot,” put in his host, 
“it'll be a blow to us to give up the girl; but 
I suppose you'll want her to go to Stoneleigh 
pretty soon?” 
The sooner the better,” said Aunt Susan. 





“When one’s got to have a tooth drawn it’s | 
to get used to the idea. Nan’s | music as ever you lke. 


no good waiti 


broke down and burst into tears. 

She had chafed at the dulness of Albani 
Villa, Her sovl had yearned after prettier 
surroundings, just as her mind had longed for 
something dfierent to dwell upon; but, after 
own flesh and blood. 
She loved thera dearly, and leaving them in 

* Aunt Susan, please don’t let me go!” 

Mrs. Browne was secretly flattered at the 
prayer, but she was far too sensible to show 
her sympathy. 

“Now, Nan,” she said sharply, “do be 
reasonable, Haven't you said over and over 
again that you hated Camberwel!, and longed 
to see the world ? Well, now you will see it, 
and you'll have beautiful dresses and furs, and 
a maid to wait on you, and es much new 
It seems to me you 


been like a child of my own, but she’s a great | ought to be very thankful for your good for- 


lady now, and her ways won't be ours.” 


uncle. “If it had been our Polly now, she'd 
have been an heiress to be proud of!” 


She’s not much to look at,” confessed her 
| 


tune ! 

But the next day, at the pretty Queen Anne's 
house in Bedford Park, Nan having been 
taken to her own room to unpack, the two 


The lawyer felt, after he had seen Miss matrons had a confidential talk, at whch Aunt 


Browne, 
He was not prepared for the effect of his news 
upon the heiress herself 


that Ae preferred things as they were. | 


Susan expressed herself very differently. 
“That child is just meant for a fine lady, 
she’s so fond of books and music; and try as 


“You can tell your friends, sir, that I don’t | | would I never could teach her to drive a 


want their money or their home,” said Nan, 
defiantly. “T-have'an uncle and an aunt here 
to me all my life, and I 
don’t want any new relatives,” 

“My dear,” said the old man, gravely, “ you 
have no choice in the matter. Your uncle will 
tell you that your grandfather had a perfect 
right to choose your guardian and your place 
of residence.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Mr. Browne. “The fact 
is, Nan, you are a t lady now, and must 
live among grandees, not humble folks like 
us ” 


Nan shook her head. 

“T would rather stay with you. What do I 
want with fine relations who will look down on 
me?” 

“Let ’em,” chuckled Mr. Browne. “ Why 
you're as good as they are, and a great deal 
richer!” 

A troubled look came into the pale, wistful 
face as the girl turned to Mr. Cheviot. 

“Js it quite true? Have I really no choice 
at all in the matter?” 

“J am afraid not. My dear, do be"reason- 
able. You will have everything you possibly 
can fancy. and I am sure Mr. and p 
Browne will let you come and see them from 
time to time, though I think the first visit 
ought not to be too soon. You ought to have 
a hes months te give your new home a fair 
tri Mag . 

“That's true enough,” said Aunt Susan. 
“Nan, I never jike asking favours of ‘rich 
people ; but if you will be a good girl, and try 
and make yourself contented, [ will write to 
this Lady Muriel myself, and ask her to let 
you spend Christmas with us!” 

“Wiil you really, Aunt Susan?” t 

“ Yeo; I promise; and now, my dear, you 
had better go back to your cousins. Perhaps 
Mr. Cheviot will tell you first when he wants 
you to go to Stoneleigh Castle?” 

“T shall be gomg down myself on Monday,” 
said the lawyer, gravely, “and if Miss urmond 
would come to us to-morrow, my wife will be 
very pleased to receive her, and take care of 
her until we start for Stoneleigh. I think, Mrs 
Browne, we had better not give your niece 
any time to fret over the parting, and if she 
is with us for a few days she will be able to 
feel she has one friend at least in her new 
home, If you will bring her to Bedford Park 
yourself my sot oy delighted to make 

nee ” 


our acqueinta 
7 He did not think it necessary to add that 
everyone at Stoneleigh Castle being in the 
mourning Nan would require a black 
outfit, and that . Cheviot’s ¢aste would be 
more in harmony with Lady Muriel’s than 
Aunt Susan’s, but this was in his mind. Ten 


| 


‘much pleasanter for you both if you get on 





good bargain. But if I thought that grand 
Lady Muriel would put upon her or scold her 
because she’s the daughter of humbly-born 
Mary Browne, why I'd keep Nan with me if 
the Lord Chancellor himself came to ask for 
her!” 

Mrs. Cheviot smiled. She was a gentle, 
aweet-faced woman, many years younger than 
her husband, and as she knew Maurie! Castle- 
ton intimately she could reassure Nan’s other 
aunt, 

“Indeed, Mrs. Browne, you need have no 
fears. Miss Ormond will meet with the 
kindest reception. I only wish for her own 
sake, she was not so great an heiress.” 

“Why,” demanded Mrs. Browne, rather 
crossly, “why shouldn’t Nan have plenty of 
money as well as other people ?” 

“She looks so childlike and innocent,” 


said 
‘and she has twenty thou- 
ower can 


the lawyer's wife, 
sand a-year which no earthly 
deprive her of. Even if she married a chimney 
sweep, she would keep her fortune. It seems 
to me a terrible position for a motheriess girl 
of eighteen!” 

“Well,” said Aunt Susan, cheerfully, “I 
shouldn’t think Lady Murel would know any 
chimney-sweeps, and a girl’s never the worse 
for a good husband. Of course it is an awful 
amount of money. William told me it was 
more than fifty pounds a day; bet then she 
need not spend more of it than she likes!” 

The parting between Nan and her adopted 
mother was very matter-of-fact. 

“I do hope you'll be a good girl and a credit 
to my bringing up!” said Mrs. Browne, kissing 
her niece; n, with a sudden softening, 
“and if your not happy, Nan, come straight 
back to us; only I should like to see yn hold 
your own as an earl’s heiress should!” 

She was gone! 

Apart from the pang of feeling the last link 
with her old life was cut off, it was almost a 
relief. 

Glyn Ormond loved her Aunt Susan dearly, 
but the evident importance she attached to 
money jarred on the girl sadly. 

Kathleen Cheviot, with her sweet voice and 
gentle ways, understood far better how to 
ta.k to Lord Stoneleigh’s heiress. 

“ You know, my dear,” sa'd the lady, simply, 
“you have got to spend seven yours 
with your Aunt Muriel, and it will be so 
well together. Do try and like her, Glyn!” 

“J don’t expect she will like me,” said Glyn, 
stolidly. “She will think I am stealing hér 
daughter's place.” 

“Only she has none!” : 

“Oh!” and Mrs. Cheviot fancied Glyn was 
glad ‘even before she added, “what a good 
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thing. I never could get on with fashionable 
young ladies!” i : 

“Lady Muriel has one son, Captain Castle- 
ton 1s your sccond guardian. I am very fond 
of Royal!” ays 

“Js he married ?” ' 

“No; and he is stationed only eight miles 
from the Castle, so I daresay you will see a 
great deal of him.” 

The purchases were made the aext day, and 
a very pleasant, well-recommended maid en- 
gaged to attend on the heiress: ; 

jlyn was a puzzle to Mrs. Cheviot. She 
took not the slightest interest in anything 
bought for het, and grew zee and graver ; 
and W the eventful mday came she 
looked go ill and frightened that the lawyer 
told his wife he wished he had taken Lady 
Muriel to Albani Villa, and presented Glyn to 
her just as she was in her little grey dress. 

“She was © pay. taking ehild then; now 
she looks scared to death!” 

Kathleen sighed. 

“T hope it will come right in the end; but 
T'm afra-d things will be very trying at first.” 

“T wish with all my heart Royal Castleton’s 
reg:ment could be ordered abroad for two or 
Three years.” 

“What good would that do?” 

“Lady Muriel must cling to someone, and 
if her son were away she would have to cling 
to her niece. As it is, Royal will be constantly 
to and fro, and with his cool, sarcastic manner 
he will probably prevent the other two from 
ever getting to understand each other.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t abuse Royal! I am 
very fond of him myself, and it’s not quite his 
fault that he hates all young lad‘es!” 

“ Because he was jilted. at twenty-five, by 
one of the most artful flirts who ever. breathed, 
is no reason he should believe all women heart- 
less deceivers! I'm sure, with a mother like 
Lady Muriel, he ought to be a believer in the 
SEX. 

“Well, I like Royal!” protested Mrs. 
Cheviot ; “and I believe if any girl once reaily 
touched his heart he would be very good to 
her. It’s @ pity there is no chance for Glyn, 
but he detests heiresses!”’ 

“ Besides, he is ber guardian, and exactly 


ra 


twice her ago! 


CHAPTER IV, 





“Really, Royal, I think you might stretch 
& point to oblige me. As her guardian you | 
oughh to be here to reosive Glyn!” 

“And, mother mine, as a Captain in one of | 
His Majesty’s regiments I assure you I ought | 
to be attending to my professional duties!” 

*‘Royal,” and now there was an ominous 
shake in his mother’s yoice, “do you mean | 
never to come to. the Castle in future ?” 

Royal looked uncomfortable. | 

“It's better we should discuss the point, | 
mother dear,” he said, gently, “ Stoneleigh | 
has been like my home for years, but it can’t 
be that any longer.” | 

“Why not?” 

Royal disregarded the question. 

“Of course [ shall come over to see you!” | 
with a stress on the pronoun; “but as to | 
dning here two or three times a week, and | 
cding over to lunch, whenever [ could make | 
time, why, that's all over. I don’t want | 
Miss Ormond to complain of the frequent | 
visits of her poor relations.” 

Royal, I think you are too hard upon the 
poor child; and, besides, you need not speak 
as though you were a pauper.” 

“Thanks to dear old grandfather, I am 


not that,” he answered, smiling. “T believe 
T could retire and settle down for life on my 
income if I chose. Ii only you were not} 
saddled with the heiress, mother, I would take 
®% house near the barracks, and we would make 
a real home of it; but I suppose you must ve 
faithful to your promise ? ” 


“ OF course! ” 

“My advice to you would be marry off 
Miss Ormond as soon as possible. If she has 
not already some family attachmerts at Camber- | 
well L will try and find a deserving young man, 








who, for the Pg tebe be 
toneleig w. " 
lack oe b's, and @ genéral ‘hom 


manner . 

“It is heartless of you, Royal, to talk in 
this manner, as though I would expose your 
cousin to be the prey of a fortune-hunter!” 

“Well, mother, I think you will soon tire of 
your arg 0 and see that her marriage is 
your one chance of eseape, Of course, I don’t 
want her to be miserable, but there are plenty 
of good pes 2 age who have pet ay 
between dire rty and marrying gold.” 

It was rush ot Tole Lady Muriel had to 
give up her point. Royal rode away, and.his 
mother busied herself with giving orders for 


Glyn’s Bi oa 4 ‘ 
Not for Nan’s. Nan, alas! had away 
with the old life af Camberwell. M'ss Ormond 


of Stoneleigh Castle must be known by her 
— name henceforth. . 

ere were flowers everywhere. It was a 
lovely sunshiny day, and Lady Muriel herself 
gathered the Bh for her niece’s rooms, 
Then she wandered again and again from the 
bedroom to the pretty study, to make sure 
all was ready for the young stranger. : 

If she had known the dearth of beauty in 
lyn’s childhood’s home she could not have 
spent more pains on her preparations, and 
they were eminently successful. The study, 
with its quiet, cool, grey carpet, and quaint 
Japanese furniture; the caer | filled with 
flowering plants, and a tint of colour given to 
the whole bythe vivid crimson scarf, dra 
round the piano; the bedroom, in blue and 
white, simple as a girl’s should be, and yet. in 
perfect taste; the life-size portrait of Glyn's 
father in a recess its only picture. 

“How I wish it was over!” thought poor 
Lady Muriel. “I think Kathleen Cheviot 
might have sent me a few lines to say how 
she got on with Glyn. 
the girl is really dreadful, and’ Mrs. Cheviot 
did not, like to tell me so.” 

She wore a black silk dress heavily trimmed 
with crépe, a compromise between her usual 
cashmere and ordinary evening dress; for, if 
Miss Ormond proved very terrible, perhaps 
evening dress had better-be abandoned for the 
first few nights until she was somewhat at her 
ease. 

The train must have been punctual, for al- 
most before the widow hed Sennen to expect 


the carriage it dashed pp to the door. Lady 


| Muriel went into the hall to receive the guests. 


She was conscious of an entreating glance from 
the lawyer's dark eyes to herself as he half-led, 
hali-dragged forward, @ little figure, which 
seemed inclined fo hide itself behind his portly 
frame. ; 

“This is your niece, Lady Muriel! I think 
you will say with me, she will not be the less 
dear to us because of her resemblance to 
another Glyn Ormond, your sister!” 

Lady Muriel took the cold hand in hers, and 
ascertained with difficulty that Glyn was not 
tired, and did not want any tea. She would 
rather go to her own room, and she did not 
wish to come down to dinner. 

Then the lawyer interposed. 

“You had better come down, my dear! I 
shall have to leave early in the morning, and 
I want to see you feeling at home before I 
say good-bye.” APY! 

Lady Muriel left Glyn to the housekeeper’s 
guidance, she was so anxious for a few words 
with Mr. Cheviot before he went up to dress 
for dinner, Certainly she could not have be- 
lieved anyone who had foretold what her first 
verdict of her niece would be. F f 

“T feel as though the grave had given up ‘its 
dead. She is Glyn’s vat 1” 4 4 

“ And she has her gentle, sensitive, nature, 
too!” said Mr. Cheviot, sadly.. “ Poor child, 
I fear her lot will be a thorny one. You won't 
be hard-on her, Lady Muriel,?” 

“I? Why, love her already, Mr. 
Cheviot; but why does she look so sad? 
Were those people at Camberwell unkind to 
her, poor, little thing 7” 

“They were kindness itself; but they never 


Tt makes me feel afraid’ 


pe oes en 
cy era ee 
Jetted & 


Pt Wea 





| alone in the drawing-room. 








her. I fancy they thought her too 
grave, and were always try.ng to “ rouse her 
up.” Mrs. Browne’s idea of a treat was to 
take her niece and daughter to see ‘the shops 
in the-Borough. She condemns flowers ‘as 
rubbish, and turns her en into a drying 

round and ! LT wish you could 

ave seen that child’s face when my wife took 
her into our . She never 
seen a hothouse enh sp: in her life!” 

“ And is she—educated ?” ‘7 

He smiled. 

“Kathleen says her music is wonderful. I 
like her voice myself; it is so clear and sweet. 
She writes a very pretty hand, and has a 
peculiarly refined diction; but I don’t sup- 
pose she ever a nan » and in 
general subjects she would be nowhere beside 
a high school pupil.” 

“T tried so hard to persuade Royal to stay 
$0 dinner.” 

“Then, my dear Lady Muriel, if you will 
—2 mysaying so, you made 4 great mis- 
take!” ‘ 

Pes pen . hag yore tt meet some 
y, and he is ’s an.” ; 
Mr. Cheviot smiled. 
me will admit your son is mortal, won't 
“ Oertainly—hut——” 

“Therefore” i Mr. Cheviot, “be 
has his share of curiosity. Tell him nothing 
about. his cousin. “Avoid the subject most 
pointedly, and in a week or‘two he will be so 
anxious to know what she is like that he will 
propose the introductiom of his own accord.” 

Mrs. Cheviot’s maid had always dressed 
Glyn while she was at Bedford and the 
attendant engaged. by the lawyer's wife was 
Margaret's own sister; therefore, she had, of 
course, heard of Miss Ormond’s 
history, and was greatly excited on this occa- 
sion of her home-coming, deciding in her own 
mind that if dress could do anything the 


‘| heiress should win all hearts. 


Perhaps she had had a hint from Mrs. 
Cheviot, it was useless to apply to Glyn for 
instructions, for without a word she selected a 


plack grenadine dress, rather heavily 
trimmed with jet; it was cut square in front, 
and #ifished off-with a narrow ruche’ of white 


crépe, as were the elbow sleeves. 

Glyn’s white throat and pretty dimpled 
arms gleamed like snow against the soft black 
grenadine, and her lovely auburn hair, raised 
high and coiled in one thick plait round her 
head, gave her a more digni appearance 
than her usual style. 

A jet necklace and bracelets, long black 
gloves, 2 small lace-trimmed handkerchief, and 
Miss Ormond’s toilette was complete, but to 
the maid’s horror her eyes were full of tars. 

“Don't ery, Miss,” said the servant, eagerly. 
“It’s a sad-and dreary home-coming for you, 
but its a beautiful home to come to after all, 
and the friends you've left will be able to come 
and see you, and you'll be making new ones 
every day.” 

Glyn smiled. : 

“Nobody wants me here,” she said, gently, 
and then without another word she went down- 
stairs. { 

Dinner went off capitally, thanks to Mr. 
Cheviot’s tact and cheerful conversation. He 
soon settled one.point which had secretly 
exercised Lady Muriel’s mind. 

When they entered the dining-room there was 
a blank pause, and he saw that the widow 
really did not know where to place her niece, 
who, though but eighteen, was yet lady of the 
Castle. f 

“ Mies Ormond,” said the old man, pleasantly, 
“would you like to be very dignified and act 
as mistress of the house, or will you ask your 
aunt to do the honours for you, while you sit 
like a guest at the side of the table?” — 

“Oh, I will be a guest, please!” said Glyn, 
promptly. “I would very much rather.” 
“Tam afraid you will miss your cousins! 
said Lady Muriel, when she and Glya were 


“Had you many, 


and were they all grown up?” 
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Which was a secret manner of discovering 
whether Mrs. Browne had « son of an age to 
be more than a cousin to Glyn. 

The answer was reassuring. 

“T shall miss Mary most. sit was nearest 
to’ me -in Then the two boys. were at 
school, and the other four girls were quite 
children.” 

Lady Muriel breathed again. 

“ And I en you had finished lessons?” 

“Yes. We left them off when Mary was 
seventeen. Aunt Susan said there were so 
mary other things for us to learn; but I sup- 
pose I am very stupid; [ never could learn 
them.’ Mary picked them up directly.” 

“ What sort of things, my dear?” 

“Oh! managing, and cutting out, and bar- 
vaiining. I was so stupid that at least Mary 
and T agreed that I should do the needlework, 
and she should look after the rest.” 

“And are you fond of needlework?” 

“T hate it. But it was quiet, and one did 
not have to talk.” 

“ But I suppose you went out visiting some- 
times? Haying lived in Camberwell so long, 
your aunt must have a great many friends?” 

“People came to tea sometimes,” replied 
Glyn, “but we always knew a week before- 
hand. . No one every knocked at the door un- 
expectedly, because Aunt Susan said it was 
waste of time not to arrange things methodi- 
cally. When Mr. Cheviot came I was at home 
alone, and I thought he had mistaken the 
house.” 

“It must have been very dull?” 

“T used to think so. I have often longed to 
go wway and try and earn my living by teach- 
ing music in London, just to see different 
things, but—when I knew I must leave Aunt 
Susan I would have given worlds to stay.” 

“I think I understand. But, Glyn, you 
must try and feel at’ home here, my Jor I 
have always wished for a daughter, and it will 
be a pleasure to me to try and make you 
happy.” 

jyn shook her head. 

“T shall never be happy here.” 

“ My dear child, why not?” 

“Nobody wants me here,” said Glyn, with a 
sort of choked sob. — Unele said you would be 
ashamed of me, and that if it wasn’t for me 
the Castle would be yours.” 

“My dear little girl, Mr. Browne was mis- 
taken. I grant my father’s neglect of you was 
enough to prejudice him; but, Glyn, antil a 
few weeks ago I never even knew that my 
brother Hector had left a child; and so far 
from conveting the Castle, I am quite content 
with the fortune my father left me. He made 
my “ independent, Glyn. That was all I 
wanted,” a 

“How old is your son?” asked Glyn, quite 
preetting Mrs. Cheviot’s information about 

al. 

“ Nearly eg ty ol 

“Oh!” and Glyn stared. “I hoped perhaps 
he was quite small. Little boys are so amus- 
ing!” 

“T hope you will be friends with Royal?” 
said his mother, gravely. “He is your guar- 
dian, Glyn.” 

Glyn shook her head. 

“I don’t like young men.” 

“T thought you said you did not know any?” 
replied her aunt. 

“TI don’t. But Mary has met one or two 
when she went out with her mother, and she 


‘told me they were all conceited, and thought 


of nothing but their clothes.” 

Lady Muriel tried hard not to smile. 

“I don’t think Royal is conceited.” 

“ Well, he has oat of it. I 
remember . Cheviot told me he was a 
soldier ; and perhaps if he is thirty-six he is 
not really like a young man at al!,” said Glyn, 
bi Brag, to be affable. “Is he like you?” 

eaters cass, 

. tou aunt’s 
C 


“T owght not to have asked that,” she said, 
} 





pesitently. © 1 forgot Mr. fuastleton was’ 


“Remember my advice,” was Mr. Cheyiot’s |. 


parting injunction to Lady Muriel. “ Don’t 
mention Miss Ormond to Royal. Don’t send 
the young man piteous invitations to come and 
be introduced to her, and depend upon it be- 
fore you expect it he will arrive on purpose to 
inake acquaintance with his ward.” 





, 


CHAPTER V. 
The lawyer. was my in one part of his 
prophecy, but decidedly ous in the other. 
Royal eton came over to see his mother 


after about a fortnight’s interval, and he was 
duly introduced to his ward. But instead of 
being captivated yf debs fair, graceful self, 
instead of rejoicing With Lady Muriel that the 
grand old Gastle had a mistress not unworthy 
of it, Captain Castleton maintained a stolid 
reserve about his ward. 5 

He never betrayed the slightest interest in 
her. He shrugged his shoulders when his 
‘mother praised her, treating Glyn herself with 
a <r politeness which she felt almost an 
ins 


* Aunt Mariel, why does Captain Castleton 
hate me so?””’ demanded the heiress of Stone- 
leigh, after one of Royal’s brief visits, when 


he had refused his mother’s pressing invitation | 
to stay to dinner, and hardly spoken half-a- | 


dozen words-to his ward. 

“My dear Glyn,” said poor Lady Muriel, 
constrainedly, “don’t take fancies. Royal 
unfortunately does not care for girls, but you 
must not think he hates you!” 

Miss Ormond put down the roses she had 
_ arranging, and looked full into her aunt’s 

e 


“Do you know I have been here two 
months,” she. said, gravely, “and Captain 
{Castleton has never broken bread with us? 1 
was told, before I came, the Castle was a second 
home to him. Now he only pays the most 
formal calls. So either he must hate me, or 
he thinks me such a Hottentot that I do not 
know how to bébave at meals. Which is it?” 

Lady Muriel coloured. 

“Glyn, my dear child, please do not talk 
like that. You don’t know how you pain me.” 

“TI sometimes think,” said Glyn, gravely, 
“it is a great pity Mr. Cheviot ever came to 
Albani Villa. ou and Captain Castleton 
would have been so happy here ‘ogether, 
Aunt Muriel, and as I had never scen Stone- 
leigh I could not have missed it.’’ 

“You would miss it now,” said Lady 
Muriel, glad to change the subject. “ Confess, 
Glyn, you. like this old house better than 
Albani Villa, and that you are happy here?” 

“I love the Castle,” said Giyn, quaintly, 
“‘but I ams not happy. I feel so lonely.” 

“ Weuld you like to ask two of your cousins 
on a visit, if you are tired of your old aunt?” 

“No, thank you, auntie, they would have to 
go again. Don’t you understand? I showd 
be lonely anywhere. I don’t belong to any- 
one. 
how as though I were not one of them; and 
I feel it far worse here, because I know Cap 
tain Castleton hates me, and that because of 
me you hardly ever see him.” 

And some weeks later, in despair, Lady 
Muriel spoke seriously to Royal, and he lis- 
tened patiently. 

“You are making that poor child quite 
miserab’e, Roy. Do you think she cannot 
see how you avoid her?” 

Royal shragged his shouders. 

“She is a consummate coquette! Does she 
expect every man she meets to fall in love 
with her?” 

* Royal!” 

“Don’t look ~so horrified, mother! 
must confess my fair 
bad use of her time. @Bbe has been here, [ 
think, on'y three months, and already there 
are as many aspirants to her hand!” 

Lady Muriel opened her eyes. : 

“J think you must be dreaming, Royai! 
Glyn is almost a child. She is not even 


Even at Albani Villa I always felt some- | 





‘out,’ and she goes nowhere, 
have ‘lovers without my knowing ib‘ 

“Perhaps you are @ trifle blind, mother.” 
gaid Royal, wickedly; “ or, ,perhaps you 
imagine the Duke of Netherton drives over so 
often only to admire your flowers! 

“Royal, this is too ridiculous! The Duke 
is over forty, and a widower!” 

“He is five years oder than I ar,” replied 
Captain Castleton, “and it is notorious that 
his first, marriage was forced on, him by his 
father. He has been looking out for a 
duchess these last six months, and he intends 
to give Miss Ormond the first, chance of the 
strawberry leaves.” 

“T am sure she has no idea of ib!” 

“He will give ber the only thing she | wk 
—a title; and though you, call mo hard op 

the gir’, I will confess she is beautiful enough 
—-even for a duchess.” 

Lady Morice] had had time now to get used 
to the idea, and, to her son’s surprise, slic 
seemed to like it. 

“T almost hope you are right, Royal. Giyn 
is such a child, she would never see it for hex 
self; and I always looked on the Duke ay a 
middle-aged man, but you are quicker-sighted, 
and I know Netherton is a kind-hearted man. 
He was so good to that poor invalid wife of 
his!” 

“Then you are contented to see your nice? 
a duchess?” 

“T think it would be a suitablk 
| but ou said three aspirants, Royal! 
| are the other two?” 
| “Oh, they will be nowhere beside the 
Duke! I shoud have thought you might hav: 
| seen that Ainslic never takes his eyes off Miss 
on and that Leslie of ours is always 
making excuses to come over here!” 

“Really, Royal!” replied Lady Muriel, and’ 
she was laughing in good earnest now. “ Yi 

are too clever! As it happens, Mr. Ainslie 
| is engaged to be married. fhe was telling me 


’ 


about it last week, and said ‘she’ was like 


How could she 


> 





match ; 


Whe 


he is pretty far gone, I assure you 
It was not the best moment for Glyn to 


| Glyn. I didn’t believe him, but of course I 

| cowd hardly say so. As for Mr. Leslie, he is 
a mere boy!” ‘ 

| “Boys have hearts!” retorted Roys l, “and 

' 


| appear. She looked prettier than she had 
ever done in the old days at A:bani Villa. 
Ee soft, white dress and broad black sas! 
; made her seem almost a child. 

| “T had no idea you were here,” 
| offering her hand to her guardian 
Pk, Where are you going, Glyn?” 


I daresay not.” 
} 
| aunt, seeing the basket on her arm. 
| Prough the wood. I want some -dog 
roses, and I know there are plenty tle other 
| gide of the wood.” 
| “TJ should have thonght you had p'ents 
| flowers here,” said Royai, “and you will miss 
| a visitor if you start now, for I can see the 
| Duke of Netherton’s carriage coming up the 
| Avenue.” sie Brag 3 pi ; 
| “That sett.es it,” said Glyn, smiling. ° He 
is so insufferab!y prosy that he would send 
me to sleep on such a broiling afternoon. Hi 
talks of nothing but his house and pedigree, 
and I don’t feel interested in ezther.. (ood 
bye, aunt,” and she tripped through the French 
windows into the grounds. hel ey | 
“Royal, you are mistaken!” said Lady 
| Muriel, quickly. “Neither of them th'nk of 
| love-making.” 
| . Royal looked inserutable 

“Wait a few days before you triumph ove: 
me, mother! I’m inclined to agree with Miss 
{Ormond on one point—the Duke is prosy- 
specially on a hot afternoon!” 


. 
she said, 


i) @ 
askeGa her 


| 


}. His Grace of Netherton looked anxiously 
You | round the room after he had shaken hands w'th 
ousin has not made | Lady Muriel, and then, to Captain Castleton’s 
sweet arnusement, inquired for Miss Ormond 


“Glyn has gone out!) No weather seems too 


| warm for her.” 


“Much as | regret not meeting her,” replied 
the Duke. “ perhaps her absence is opportune. 
T have wished for some days, Lady Muriel, to 
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a to you of my hopes; and Castleton being 
so her guardian, it is as well, I suppose, that 
he should knew my intentions. I admire Miss 
Ormond extremely, and I hope you will allow 
me to Jay my coronet at her feet.” 


The Duke has gone. 

Lady Muriel rather wondered her son still 
lingered. She had expected him to triumph 
over her surprise; but he said nothing after 
his Grace had left. and.his face certainly did 
mot look particularly exultant. 

“He will come to-morrow, and propose,” 
said Royal, at last, “and then, I suppose, the 
engagement need not be a long one. et things 

over as quickly as you can, mother. I hate 
such interested affairs.” 
_ “My dear boy, aren’t you a little unfair? 
The Duke can’t be called a fortune-hunter, and 
-surely Glyn is not mercenary? Besides, she 
aay refuse him.” 

“She won't! Well, mother, your troubles 
‘won't have lasted long. Do you remember the 
fairy pictures we used to draw of the heiress, 
and how I used to declare we must find some 
very needy gentleman to come and take her off 
your hands?” 

“J don’t think you were right, Royal.” 

“No. She turned out a beauty instead.” 

“ How it rains!" said Lady Muriel, looking 
out of the window. “Glyn will be drenched.” 

“Tt is only a summer shower. She will take 
shelter under the trees ” 

But the “summer shower” proved a pitiless 
downpour, and with it came loud peals of 
thunder, frightening Lady Muriel almost to 
death, while the vivid flashes of lightning made 
even Royal look serious. 

“There is no need to be so troubled, mother. 
There are plenty of places where she could take 
shelter.” 

“I feel sure she will be killed,” said Lady 
Muriel, cheerfully. “If you did not hate her 
so, I should ask you to go and look for her.” 


After an hour's pitiless torrent the storm. 


had spent its force, the rain had nearly ceased, 
and only an occasional distant rumbling re- 
mained of the thunder. Royal himself began to 
think Glyn should have been home sooner 
when the butler appeared, dismay on every 
feature. 

“Tt think there must be something wrong 
with Miss Ormond, my lady. Hector’s come 
back alone, and in such a taking; we can’t 
pacify him.” 

_ Hector was a splendid collie, who, from the 
day of Glyn’s coming to the Castle, had taken 
& passionate attachment for her. He was her 
companion in all her walks, and would never 
be induced to leave her side unless she herself 
ordered him. 

_ Tt was just as the butler had said. Hector, 
instead of retiring to his own quarters in the 
stable, sat mournfully in the grand hall, 
growling if anyone attempted to dismiss him, 
ond at intervals uttering the most mournful 
cries, as though grieving, in dog fashion, be- 
cause no one seemed to understand him. 

“Hector, old boy, what is it?” and Royal 
patted the silky head. 

Hector’s answer was prompt. He took hold 
of the captain’s coat and tried to drag him 
towards the door. Then the thought dawned 
on everyone—semething had happened to Glyn, 
and her faithful four-footed friend had. re- 
turaed to get help for her. 


Royal Castlebon caught up his hat. He felt 
lost her way in the | 


certain that Glyn had 
wood. He directed two of the menservants to 
go in search of her in different directions, and 
he himself prepared to follow Hector, whose 
impatience was almost painful 

“Keep up your courage, mother,” he said, 
cheerfully. “I daresay she has only lost her 
way.” 

lt was a weary pilgrimage, but Hector 
proved himself a trusty guide, and at last 
Royal came in sight of what at first looked 
like a little white heap by the side of a fallen 
tres. His heart. simost stood still with fear as 
he asked himself whether the cruel lightning 








her Iifeless 
have to take home to kis 

He called on her in yain. Then, stooping 
down, he chafed her ice cold hands in his, and 
at last very slowly, very feebly, she opened her 


* Are you better now?” And no one had 
ever heard his voice sound so tender. 

But consciousness had not yet quite re- 
turned. Glyn looked at him with her beau- 
tiful grey eyes, but her spirit hovered still on 
the borderland. 

“Please let me die. No one wants me here ; 
and I am so tired.” 

“Nonsense!” And i Sega her in @ 
sitting posture, supporti r with one arm. 
“There is nothing the aunts, really, little 
girl, only you were frightened et the thunder.” 

“ And my foot feels on fire. But I am dying, 
really,” she added, , “and you wiil ce 
master of Stoneleigh. I am so glad.” 

Royal gave her a little shake. 

“ A nice opinion you must have of me, child, 
if you think I wish you dead just for that!” 

* You always hated me,” said Glyn. “ You 
never once spoke kindly to me, though you 
were my guardian.” 

She was quite herself now, but she still 
kept those pleading eyes fixed on his face, and 
as for Royal, he knew now why ne avoided 
her, and tried to dislike her. He knew it now, 
olas! too well. 

“T shall not be your guardian much longer,” 
he said, quietiy. “I haven't been a ; 004 one, 
ge ag Pong you will have a er: 

“Why? Are you going away?” 

“No; but wes guardianship will end when 


marry. 
7 shi smiled half faintly. 

“J shall never marry!” 

“The Duke of, Netherton hopes you will, 
He has been tellitig my mother this afternoon 
his great desire is to make you his Duchess!” 

“ That old man !” 

“My dear little cousin, he is in the prime 
of life! Barely. six years my senior!” 

“He looks old enough to be your father. 
I would not marry him to save my .ife.’ 

“Why not?” 

Glyn shrugged her shoulders. 

“t get tired of the Duke -n half-an-hour, 
and marriage is for all time. You wil rever 
gt rid of me like that, Captaia Castleton 

ou will have to be my guardian for the whole 
time your grandfather said, until I am twenty- 
five, unless— 

“Unless what, Glyn?” 

“Unless you would agree to accept Sione- 
leigh, and let me go away. If you would give 
mad og @ little money, two or three vounus a 
“— , it would be enough, and I shonid be so 

yt o 
‘ar Why don’t you like the Castle?” 

“I don’t like robbing you. If 1 went away 
you might have Stoneleigh and be hapv ” 

“J don’t think I should be particulacly happy 
—if you went away.” 

“Why? You have always hated me!” 

“I tried to.” 

“And you succeeded. It seemed so Lard 
that you should hate me when I jad never 
done you any harm.” 

“ And I suppose you hate me, too?” 

* No,” said Glyn, frankly. “I like you. I 
wanted us to be friends. Only you would 


had struck her, and it was onl 
body he should 


ot.’ 

“Shall I tell you why?” 

“J wish you would.” 

“Well, + answer me this.’ Why won't 
you marry the Duke of Netherton?” 

** Because I don’t like him.” f 

“Well, Glyn, I can’t be your friend be 
cattse—I like you too much.” 

“Too much!” 

“Tf only you had been poor,” he whispered. 
“Tf only it were notgéor Stoneleigh and the 
twenty thousand a-yeaf, I should have asked 

ou to be my wife. Don’t you understand, 


-well, and the doctors began to 





ittle girl, I love you, and I have seémed cruel 


and unkind only because I feared you would | 


find it out, and taugh at my presumption.” 





“T am ¥ tired,” said Glyn, simply. 
“ Please, Royal, take me home!’ 

A long and dangerous illness followed that 
exposure to the storm. were times 
when the dogors feared the young heiress of 
Stoneleigh ld slip through their fingers, 
and in ¢hat time of anguish Royal forgot to 
guard his secret. He haunted the Castle while 
Glyn was in danger. He was her most con- 
stant visitor in the days of her convales- 
cence; but mot until she was y sored 

of a 
winter abroad to peer her health, did 
the cousins return to that conversation im the 


wood. 

“I don’t want to go away,” said Glyn, 
feebly. “Reyal, you are my guardian; don’t 
let them take me to Italy.” 

“Sweetheart, will you let me go there too 
—as your husband? 5 my darling, love is 
stronger than pride. ee, although you are 
an heiress, I dare to ask you to be my wife!” 


Mrs. Browne duly invited her niece to 
spend Christmas at Avbani Villa; and as she 
believed in settling things betimes, the invita- 


tion reached Stoneleigh Castle early in Oc- 
tober. Lady Muriel replied, saying é 
been very ill, and was ordered to winter 


abroad for her health. Her wedding would 
take place early in November, and if Mr, and 
Mrs. Browne, and as many of their family 
as they could bring would like’ to come to 
Stoneleigh for the ceremony, they would be 
very welcome. 

Aunt Susan used to talk much of the glories 
of Stoneleigh after her return, and Mary 
thought her cousin a very lucky person to 
have such a handsome husband; while Mr. 
Browne, who had a. great sense of the fitness 
of things, and who could never remember his 
niece’s real name, declared old Lord Stone- 
leigh must have -had this very result in_ view 
when he appointed Royal Castleton Nan’s 
Guarpran! 


(THE END.] 


EEE 


REASONS FOR THANKFULNESS. 





“Lord, we are thankful for the air, 
For breath of life, for water fair, 
For morning burst. for noonday light, 
For alteration of the night, 
For place in Thy infimity— 
Lord, we are thankful unto Thee! 


“For years and seasons as they run, 
For wintry cold and summer cun, 
For seedtime and the autumn store 
In due succession evermore, ‘ 
For flower and fruit, for herb and tree, 
Lord, we are thankful unto Thee! 


“For beauty and delight of sound 
That floats the universe around— 
For carol of the happy birds, 

For fall of stream, for gush of words, 
For music of the earth and sea, 
Lord, we are thankful unto Thee! 


“For sight, for touch, for taste, for smell, 
For sense of life -inefiable, 
For health of mind and strength of hand, 
For power to know and understand, 
For every joy we feel or see, 
Lord, we are thankful anto Thee! 


“For daily toil that we endure. 
For labour’s recompense secure, 
For wholesome zest of appetite, 
For food and drink, and slumbers light, 
For vigorous health and pulses free, 
Lord, we are thankful unto Thee! 


“For conscience, and its voice of awe— 
Thy whi when we break Thy law— 
For knowledge of Thy power divine, 
And wisdom, mighty as benign; 

For all we are, and Mes to be, 
Lord, we are thankful unto Thee!” 
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CHAPTER XV, 


y NE glance at Mr. Baillie’s face told 
] his curate something had hap- 
pened: He concluded the news of 
the telegram’s beirg fictitious 
must have reached him, and was 
therefore taken considerably by curprise when 
the Vicar exclaimed : 

‘What, back already! I didn’t expect you 

fore Saturday morning at the earliest 1” y 

Were you going up to town, sir?” asked 
the curate, f like one uncertain of his 


“such an atmosphe f ; 
on (a a a a 


“Oh, dear no! I've only been making a few 
a en You'll come to the vicarage, Maye. 
I have lunch waiting for you!” 

“Thanks, I'd better get home, I think! The 
truth is, Mr. Baillie, I have hed a very dis- 

! ”» 


e 

“So have I!” said the Vicar, simply. “ You 
must come with me, Mayo; I want to 
talk to you. But, first, how is Lady Comber- 
mere; and, if it’s not too inquisitive, what 
did she want you for?” 
_ “Lady Combermere is in excellent health, 
in London, and the telegram was a forgery!” 

“Who on earth could have gent it?” 

“T have no idea!” 
_ JL don’t like it,” said the Vicar, gravely. 
“ Tt is the strangest thing 1 ever heard of !” ~ 

“T could form no theory about it myself. 
One was suggested by the servant in c arge 
of Lady Oombermere’s house; but it is so 
disagreeable I have been trying to forget it!” 

” wt was it?” Then, as the curate hesi« 
fated, “ There is a good reason for my wishing 
to know!” ‘ fi 

“You will be even more indignant than I 
was, The man-—he is an ex-soldier, and has 
knocked about the world a good deal, a shrewd 













sagacious fellow--declared the telegram was 
invented by someone who had a good reason 
for wishing to secure my absence from Marden 
for a certain number of hours. He said any 
one who knew of my acquaintance with the 
Countess, and the situation of Whiteladies, 
could be certain such a telegram would take 
me away for at least twelve hours. The actual 
travelling would take that time, even if I got 
to Whiteladies by one train and returned by 
the next!” y 

“He wae quite right!” 

“But think of the slur it casts on our 
people, sir! To believe this theory is to fix 
the sending of the forged telegram on one of 
them. ww 


By this time they had reached the Vicarage, 
and « substantial lunch was placed before 
them. Edward Mayo found, despite his per- 
lexities, he had an excellent appefite. The 





Vicar could eat nothing ; he drank glass after 
glass of cold. water, as though to brace” bis 
nerves for some unpleasant disclosure. Not 
until his guest. had done ample justice to the | 
good things provided would the older man | 
suffer him to return to the subject of the forged 
telegram. ‘Then he said briefly,— 
“The. seryant at Combermere was quite | 
right, Mayo. I only heard it myself at at 
this morning, and I have been wondering ever | 
since whether I should send for you, or let 
the bad news wait until you came back!” 
“What bad news?” and the curate’s face 
grew pale and set, as he thought of his Emily, 
oa of course, feared the evil tidings concerned 
er . 


“Oh, dear no!” said the Vicar, guessi 
his — “Miss Taylor is flourishing, for 
Fer 3 but—did you keep any valuables in 





? Money, for instance, or plate?” 





cottage 
“T haven't @ piece of plate belonging to me, 


and I never keep more than a little loose 
silver in the house, I don’t think any of my 
property would come under the head of valu- 
ables; but surely there has not been a 
robbery?” 

“There has!” £ 
_ Mr. Mayo smiled ; he really could not help 
it. The reality was so very different from his 
fears. , 

“Well, sir, the thieves must have had great 
faith in my concealed treasures, or else been 
very hard up for a house to rob, The idea of 
anyone ‘breaking into a cottage like that! 
The furniture, I grant, is plain and comfort- 
able ; but burglars couldn’t carry off enough 
of that to pay them for the trouble. -I have a 
tolerable stock of clothes; but unless the 
thieves meant to undertake their next job 
disguised as ecclesiastics, I hardly think a 
clergyman’s garments would-be much use to 
them. I hope they have not frightened Sally 
out of her senses!” % 

“You take it calmly.” 

‘Why shouda’t 1% Except clothes and 
books I could count my possessions on my 
fingers, and I honestly can’t tell which of them 
woulc repay a thief the risk of stealing!” 

‘The vicar wiped his face he seemed as one 
relieved from a great dread. 

* And here have I been worrying myself to 
death imagining you were foolish enongh to 
keep your savings in a stocking or a teapot, 
like some ignorant old woman, and that you 
had lost them all through my fault !” 

“I assure you I did not have ten shillings in 
the cottage ; but had I left a hundred pounds 
there, and lost the whole, I don’t see how it 
could have been your fanlt!” 

“Because you warned me against her, and 
I was too pig-headéd to believe you. The fact 
is, Mayo, I liked that woman. I had seen 
her lead a blameless, industrious life for 
more than fifteen ‘years, and I believed 
thoroughly in her reformation !” 

“You can’t be talking of Sally!” 

“Who else should I be talking of?” 

“ But what has Sally to do with the thieves?” 

The whole story followed. The night before, 
the Vicar, while taking an evening stroll, en- 
countered a stranger, a good-looking, well- 
dressed man of about forty-five or fifty. This 
individual stopped him and asked civilly to be 
directed to Mr. Mayo's. The Vicar, with 
much regret, explained his curate’s absence. 

The stranger, who represented himself as an 
old friend, said he would walk on to the 
Cottage, and leave the little present he had 
brought with him for his old comrade. 

“The only thing which struck me as strange 
was his calling you his comrade!” said Mr. 
Baillie, as he related the story to his curate ; 
“for he must hive been nearly twenty years 
older than you. However, he said he had been 
knocking about the colonies for a good many 
years, so I. imagined his language bad 
deteriorated there. I walked with him for 
nearly half-an-hour, and found him a most 
agreeable companion. I suppose I must be an 
avrant simpleton to have been so taken in, but 
I was perfectly hoodwinked ; and, es it was too 
late for him to return to London, I actually 
offered him a bed.” 

“Did he accept it?” 

“No! he said he should catch the last train 
to Maidstone. You know it stops here once a 


week, and that happened to be the night.” 


“ And you left him going to the Cottage!” 

“J left him at the door. I went home and 
was in bed in half-an-hour. This morning, as 
i was at breakfast, and I know I was late, for 
I had to go and see a sick person after church 
—-my housekeeper came and said the postman 
wanted to spehk to me. It seems he had a 
letter for you, but could not make anyone hear 
at the Cottage. At last he opened the door 
and walked in, when he meant to leave it on 
your table. To his horror everything was 
topsy-turvy—books, papers on the ground, and 
no trace whatever of Sally.” 

“She sleeps in that outside room!” 

“J know. He looked there; found the bed 


| 





| 





had not been slept in; heard from the neigh- 
bours she went out very late the night before 
with & stranger. Smith’s a sensible fellow ; 
he a. finished delivering his letters, and came 
straight down for me.” 

_ Mr. Mayo was listening with the deepest 
interest. The Vicar hurried op. 

“I took my hat and stick and went round, 
and Smith with me. It was just as he said; 
no one had slept in the house, and everything 
in your bedroom and the study seemed to have 
been ransacked. The drawers had been taken 
out, and their contents emptied on the floor. 
Your desk was unlocked, and the table strewn 
with papers. What to do I had no idea; only 
those two rooms had been disturbed, so I 
locked them up till I could see the police. Then 
they nonplussed me by saying they could do 
nothing without a list of what was missing. IL 
was wondering whether I ought to send for you 
or to wait till you came back; and it seemed 
to me almost providential when J saw you get 
out of the train.” 

* And Sally!” 

Mr. Baillie’s voice changed. Edward Mayo, 
who had guessed the lonely man’s romance, 
knew that the falling away of his dead love's 
protégé grieved. him to the quick. 

“JT could not examine her rooms, those two 
in the old shed. I suppose I ought to have done 
it, but I thought I would wait for you. There 
was no doubt Sally was in the house when the 
man arrived, and that they left it together. 

“ Indeed, the station-master tells me she went 
to Maidstone by the night train. He declares 
she «was alone, though he saw the ‘strange 
gentleman’ also travelling by that train. Still 
their going in separate compartments would 
only be a blind. 

“We says that neither of them had any 
luggage, except a small square box, which 
Sally carried. I asked him if it did not strike 
him as strange she should be going to Maid- 
stone at that hour; but he said she told him 
she had friends there, and meant to stay with 
them while you were away. She wowu have 
caught an earlier train, but mistook the time 

“Still, I wonder the man suspected nothing. 
To get to a friend’s house at midnight is odd 
on the face of it.” : Agu 

“But, then, all Sally’s doings are ‘odd. She 
bad get the name of not being jike anyone 
eles. 1 confess I was terrified lest the box 
should be your safeplace for money. He de- 
clared it was covered in American cloth, and 
that he set it down as Sally's sewing machine 
in a case, Have you a book of that siz? 

“J have not a box belonging to me. My 
desk, dressing-case, and two portmaneaus com- 
plete my receptacles. When I move 4 few 
stout packing-cases do the rest. i 

“Could it have been your dressing-case? 
persisted the Vicar, who was im a gloomy 
mood. 

“J had thet with me. 1 assure you, Mr. 
Bailie, as far as I can tell, there was nothing 
of mine at the Cottage they could take. 

“They must have taken something. You 
never eaw such a state as those rooms were 
ty ” 

a They may have beer hunting for money, 
and lefé things in contusion. hs 

. A rath of course, you'll come here till the 
Cottage is put shipshape. Old Brooks s going 
to invite you to the Manor House, but you 
yad much better come to Me — 

fy would prefer to, thanks ; but I hope 
day or two will set things to rignts, and find 
me another Sally.” 

“J hope not. 1 
formed darectore. No. } 
a sister-in-law she thinks w i just sit you. 
And now, Mayo, if you don’t mund, J pine 
we'd better go round to the Cottage, 1 lett 
Mrs. Greenstone in charge. She's 4 & 
woman, and fears no burglars or alarms. 

In fact, when Mr. Mayo saw his prospective 
attendant he decided sho was most caleu- 
lated to inspire fear than feel it. A tall gaunt, 
angular woman of the ultra-respectable type— 
a woman who carried her character and ante- 


I shall begin to dread re- 
, My housekeeper has 


brave 





pores, Soe et et 
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cedents in her face, and was doubtiess an epi- 
tome of virtues bound decorously in black bom- 
bazine. But Edward Mayo was very human ; 
he dropped a sigh to the memory of the erring 
Sally, even while admitting inestimable 
qualities of her successor. 

Sally’s own domain was entered first—the 
two rooms she had made herself so cleverly 
out of the disused shed. The curate had only 
entered them once, when he made his first 
inspection of the Cottage, but he had a reten- 
tive memory. He saw at. once that Sally's 

ight had been no sudden resolve, but « care- 
fully conceived and cautiously executed plan, 
for all her possessions had disappeared—her 
sewing machine, her boxes, and every vestige 
of clothing. 

He started. He felt a strange, - + py sen- 
sation as he stood there. From the first 
moment of seeing Sally he had known there 
was a secret in her life. | It seemed to him a 
subject of keenest self-reproach that te had 
lived in daily intercourse with ber for well 
night a year without penetrating her stcry. 
She had borne her burden alone. Her troubles 
--and he felt-she had troubles—had never been 
lightened by a word of sympathy. He might 
have saved her, he might have kept her in 
the straight path. And now it was too jate! 

Too late! The character she had been over 
fifteen years reclaiming, the good name she 
had laboured so hard to win, were both lost 
beyond recall in a few brief- hours. The re- 
claimed outcast. was once more a wanderer 
from all that was good and trne, and the 
memory of all those virtuous years of honest 
4 would but be another thorn in her present 
‘ot. 

They passed on to the study. It gave the 
curate a shock to see his desk. The repository 
of his most. secret papers lying empty on the 
floor, and its contents miedtered far and wide ; 
but he felt sure there was nothing there of 
value to thieves, and hoped it would merely be 
the annoyance of having had his treasures 
handled by such people. To his mind, the 
most remarkable thing in the whole business 
was that anyone should fancy he had anything 
worth stealing ! 

Sally, of course, knew he was to be married 
in the following year, and doubtless cuessed 
he was saving up; but, black as things looked 
against Sally, be could not bring himself to 
believe she would set deliberately to work to 
rob him of her own accord. 

His head ached terribly. He felt already as 
though it was at least a week since he had re- 
ceived the spurious telegram the day before. 

He hardly knew what to do or say when ths 
Vicar’s keen eye espied the postman going his 
rounds with the afternooii’s letters. 

“Smith’s coming here. I hope he brings you 
something more interesting than the begging- 
letter he left this morning. I had one in the 
same hand, so J can’t help knowing what: it 
was. Here, I'll go to him; if he sees you he'll 
want to stop and tell you the whole history 
over again. © 

But the virtuous Mrs. Greenstone herself 
answered the postman’s summons, and pre- 
sently bronght im the letter on a waiter with all 
due form and ceremony. 

“ Maidstone,” said Mr. Mayo, examining the 
postmark. “I am sure I know no one there 
likely to write to me.” . 

“You had better open it,” advised the 
Vicar, seeing his young: friend inclined to put 
off that operation. “Who knows it may not 
give some clue to last night's business?” 

“People don’t generally write to a man 
they have tried to rob,” remonstrated the | 
young clergyman, “But I suppose, in any 
case, | had better read it.” 

And this is what he read :— 


Hoxovrsn Sir,—I'm not a good woman, and 
¥ never shall be. I’ve kept pretty straight all 
these years, because I promised her I would, 
and she was well-nigh an angel; but he’s come 
back now, and he says I belong to him. There 
are folks as scouted me-when I was in trouble, 
but I'm his wedded wife as fast as law and 


book can make it; and, though I never wore 
my ring all these years, because I promised 
him to keep it ali a secret, I’ve never for- 


was his wife. And now he’s come 
says he shall be a rich gentleman 
*m loth to leave you, sir, for, 
are all bad, I don’t deny you're 
best; and I’ve often thought if 
more like you the world ‘Id be 
But you're in love yourself, sir, s0 
you'll understand bow, though it’s 
twenty years ago since he and I first 
our lives together, yet when he says 
!’ T must follow, even if the way leads 
to ruin and to death!” 

“JT sent the telegram which took you away, 
sir, with my own hand. It’s better you should 
know, lest you should suspect the innocent. 

“knew that Ae was coming, and he’s a des- 
perate one if anything crosses him. He'd 
have thought nothing of silencing you for ever 
if you refused to give him what he wanted ; 
and I thought if you was out of the way he 
conld take the papers quite quietly, and when 
ence he’s pd the parts he wants you shall 
have them back. We were in such a hurry, 


tu 
z 


f 


you'll hear you've been robbed of all you have ; 
ut all we've taken, sir, is a packet of letters 

from Miss Taylor, six in all, and two from 

young Mr. Brooks, which you shall have 
ack. 

“ And if you see that young gentleman, tell 
him, for his own sake, he'd best forget my 
young lady; he had, indeed. She’s not worthy 
a love like his, though she’s her mother’s child ; 
ambition’s her god. No one who can’t give 
her a title will ever win her. ‘ 
not put outatmy going ; but you see now, he’s 
back and wants‘me, I can’t stay away from 
him. It’s just my destiny, I think, that wher- 
ever he calls me [ must follow. 

“TI suppose Marden will shake their heads 
and call me many a name; but I reckon I 
can bear it while I’ve got him safe—And so 
no more at present from your humble 
‘ “ Sarty.” 


The two men perused this strange docu- 
ment twice in perfect silence. To Edward 
Mayo it was a'most unbearable that his 
Emily’s letters should have been stolen; and, 
though the Vicar tried to reassure him by 
pointing out the promise of their return, he 
was by no means consoled. _ 

“Think of the letters in their hands!” pro- 
tested the young man. “It’s pollution!’ 

“Softly ! 
ling and had lost your desk, the letters would 
have been equally at a stranger’s mercy. 
Now you are sure almost of their return in a 
few days.” 

“But what could they want with them?” 

Mr. Baillie shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT suppose you have a great many of Miss 
Taylor's letters? Do you keep them all?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Don't get angry; I meant no harm. If 
you keep them all I fear what I was going to 
suggest is impossible. I had — you would 
be able to tell at a glance which letters were 
missing.” 

“T can do that!” 

The young man coloured a ‘ittle. 

“You see, ours is along engagement, and I 
have a good many letters. I keep them tied 
up in bundles according to the month in 
which they were written.” 

“Just so! And do you endorse 
bundle?” 

Mr. Mayo looked sheepish. 

“Well, yes, I do. I just put on a/ slip of 
paper, ‘Letters from Emily, while staying 
with Lady Combermere’; ‘Letters written 
on Emily's first going to Mrs. Marks,’ and so 


each 


“ Your 


od management will be invaluable 
to us. i 


There is no doubt, in my mind, it is 


one of these monthly packets which has disap- 
peared. The thieves beingéab‘e to read the 
table of contents outside would only take the 





bundle which interested them. 


If you look 


we couldn’t put things straight; and maybe | 


« And I hope you'll be comfortable, sir, and | 


Supposing you had been travel-' 








through the others you will see not only if I 
am right, but what ete ge ayy of your 
i mdence with Taylor concerned 
thera. 

Edward Mayo busied ‘himself sorting the 
chaos around him. As the methodical yo 
man was orderly almost to a fault, the task 
did not take long. “He soon looked up trium- 
phantly. ‘ 

“It's just as you say; the packet for last 
June is missing, and it was labelled, ‘Letters 
from Emily on her going to live with Mrs. 
“eye Description of household family etc.” 

“ ” 

The Vicar looked strangely thoughtful. 

“Mayo! there is more in this than meets 
the eye. In yesterday's paper was an account 
of an attempted robbery at-Mrs: Marks’s, and 
an encounter between her son, Lord Comber- 
mere, and the burglar, which resulted in the 
escape of the latter, and the young Earl's 
being found senseless in a 1 of bood. [ 
did not see the account till to-day (as you 
know I only get the Times a day after date). 
I made up my mind then, of course, Lord 
Combermere’s state was the cause of the tele- 
gram; though why you should be summoned 
to Whiteladies instead of London I could not 
make “out.” 

Poor Edward trembled. 

“Emily ! what may not have happened to 
ner?” 

The Vicar looked troubled. 

“I never knew the name of the lady she 
was staying with, but I assure you, Mayo, 
there is no cause for alarm. e. agcount 
expressly says the ladies of the family were 
upstairs and uninjured.” 

“And this was yesterday!” 

“Not yesterday; the nighf of Monday. 
The account expressly said Lord Combermere 
was not in danger. When did you hear from 
Miss Taylor last?” 

“On Monday morning! She said Mrs. 
Marks was in a very low, nervous state, and 
she had persuaded her to see a doctor.” 

“It is wonderful those letters should be 
abstracted after the robbery. One would have 
thought them required before.” 

“ But if this attempt failed they would make 
another. Of course, that is why the letters 
were required. “Mr. Baillie, I can’t stay here ; 
my brain feels on fire. Another night has 
passed since the burglary. It may have beer 
repeated. Think what may not have happened 
to my Emily!” 

“You forget,” said the Vicar, aeeeeiy 
“As the hero of the robbery was here last 
night he could not well have been in London ; 
but I don’t wonder at your anxiety. Go to 
Lendon, by all means, if you like. I would go 
with you, only the parish can’t well get ow 
without both of us. 
. Mr. Mayo went up alone, and the first per- 
gon he saw at Mrs. Marks’ was the cook. e 
sight of an old Combermere face almost, un- 
nerved the curate; his lips shook, so that he 
could hardly ask his question. 

“Miss Emily is quite well, sir!” said cook, 
reassuringly. “She said to me this morning 
she did wish she'd written to you yesterday, 
for you might be scared by the account in the 
papers. But, really, Mr. Mayo, what with 
cheering the mistress (who was like a poor 
demented creature) and carrying out the’ doc- 
tor’s orders, and consulting with Mr. Ashwin, 
the poor, young lady didn’t bave a moment 
to herself.” 

“Can I see her ?” 

“She gone, sir.” 

* Gone!” 

“It was the lawyer did it. You see; Mrs. 
Marks has just been fretting herself ill for 
days, and this attack on Mr. Kenneth—on my 
lord, I mean—quite upset her; so Mr. win 
persuaded her to go off to Whiteladies (which 
the Countess lent her most kindly}, and she 
and Miss Emily started this morning. 
They're to stay a month certain, aay Om a 

Jt was hard! Yesterday he had at 
Whiteladies, and being in London now their 
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but, knowing young Mr. Brooks was as steady 
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oergegy yy 3 reversed, and yet they had riot | EF why?” calling to me he'd not be back to cinner,” 
met. “ Because ehe will go on worrying, and I} related the landlady. in her simple, homels 
Ane you are ture she is well 7” want her to recruit at Whiteladies. 1 told| manner. “ Well, he didn’t, come in to lidiger. 
Certam, sity aud usuguiic “to go out of thein both when I bid them good-bye to put | He wasn't in at eleven when 1 went to bed, 
town. Miss always loved the country. | this affair out of their minds.” / 


I've just posted a letter for her. I reckon it'll 
be at Marden as svon 

Won, en - 
tried to carelessly. 
of the thieves?” . 

“Mr. Ashwin told me not to talk about it, 
sit, but you're like one of the family. It 
seems its not a burglar, though, for Mrs. 
Marks’ sake, we have to let people say so. But 
the real truth is, it’s a man who pretends to be 
her husband.” 

“But he’s dead! ” 

“Just so. Mr. Ashwin saw him buried 
years and years ago. Still, you know, Mr. 
Mayo,” and the poms woman's superstition 
got the better of her sense, “folks do see 
ghosts sometimes.” 

“No. Never.” 


you are.” 
e of the house ?” he 
“ Aren't you afraid 


“Well, anyway, the mistress saw this—th‘s 


aman, and she thought it was her husband’s 
ghost, but she wouldn't say what troubled her, 
and poor Miss Emily was at her wit’s end to 
guess what was the matter. Then she. sent 
for the Earl, and he got it out of his mother. 
He just laughed, and said he'd sit up and 
interview the . He did sit up (the night 
before last it was), and pretty things came of 
it » 


It was hopeless to convince her. Mr. Mayo 
promised to come back to. a tea-dinner, and 
then sallied forth to Mr. Ashwin’s. 

The lawyer knew him well by name; indeed, 
they had met once or twice. He was pre- 
pared to pay _a certain attention to any theory 
the curate advanced, but the tale he heard 
surprised ‘his expectations, and carried con- 
viction with it, ; 

“It's as clear as day, my dear sir! The 
man who ransacked your desk is the one who 
pretends to be Alfred Marks, and th‘s Sally’s 
statement that she is his wife, and has been 
for years, is a pretty conclusive proof he is not 

, what he claims to be—if anyone needed more 
proof than the coffin in the family vault. He's 
not Marks, that’s clear enough ; but the ques- 
tion remains—who is he?” 

“T have no idea, One man whom I should 
call a good judge of character says he struck 
him as a gentleman.” 

“Exactly. And the woman’s statement in 
that remarkable letter about her marriage 
being kept secret proves he was above her in 
rank ; but who is he?” 

“(Mr, Baillie has known her for over fifteen 
years, and is certain she has held no com- 
munication with him in that time.” Andy 

* And the said he’d been in the colonics 
that makes things pretty clear, I fancy? ”’ 

« How? ” 

“Kither he had done something so egregious 
the —, sent him abroad free of charge ; 
or, stay though, transportation was over be- 
fore that. time. Most ‘Likely he was afraid of 
béing caught, and put the ocean between him 
and his pursuers.” i 

“Then, after all, my information has not 


“T beg your pardon; it has aided me gfeatly. 
First; it establishes (to’ my mind) the fact 
that the man is a villain, who is trying to get 
money by working on Mrs. Marks’s fears. 
Secondly, it produces a second person, to 
identify him, since you say Mr. Baillie would 
know him anywhere. Thirdly, it proves he is 
not alone. It is far easier to take a suspected 
person who lives in company; and this 
weeny neeerence is probably uncommon !” 

es. 

“ Besides, there are some grins of honesty 

She will send you back those 
letters. The post mark may help us.” 

“Wil Aayes, Se Mayo, I think 

, Mr. 0, ink we 
thave advanced a step. T dial och pea ond 
or his mother and I 


: or 
advise not tell Miss Taylor of 





“But can they?” 

“At least, they can try to. I have taken 
the house under my charge with the help of 
the cook, She is not afraid of ghosts, but is 
hardly s@ sceptical of their existence as I could 
wish; still, together, I think we are quite a 
match for the pretended Mr. Marks if he 
appears." 

“Do you expect he wil'?” 

“ Frankly-—no.” 

“Then why trouble to watch for him?” 

“It is a kind of satisfaction to Mrs. Marks. 
She is not a favourite of mine. Indeed, 1 have 
had one or two decided quarrels with her; 
but, I assure you, I was quite troubled when 
{ saw the change, worry, and fright had made 
in-frr. She looked like a woman marked for 
death.” 

“But do you really think this man—the 
pretended Marks, I mean—will give up his 
disgraceful imposture?” 

“So long as Mrs. Marks is away... You see 
no one else would cure very particularly 
whether Mr. Marks returned to the flesh or 
not. But when a woman has once married a 
man she can’t help feeling a certain interest 
as to whether he’s in his grave or not. My 
own impression is, the ghost, or burglar—I 
confess I prefer the latter term—will leave us 
in peace just, as long as Mrs. Marks keeps 
away wre her own house.” 

fe . 


Mr, Mayo went back to Marden, and the 
old saying, “ After a storm there comes a 
calm,” was decidedly fulfilled in his case; for 
time weeks that followed the robbery at the 
curate’s, and the disappearance of his land- 
maid, were the quietest that had ever been 
known in Marden The little village seemed 
wrapped in a drowsy slumber ; and save that 
the packet of Emily’s letters was missing, and 
Mrs. Greenstone waited on him instead of 
bartie, Mr. Mayo might have believed those 
startling two days wére an ugly dream. 

He had been home fiom London about 
three weeks when he was surprised by a vis! 
from old Mr. Brooks, who came in one morn- 
ing in great agitation, and, with trembling 
hands, showed Mr. Mayo a letter from Austin’s 
landlady, announcing the young man’s serious 
illness. He had bean away 4 some days, 
she wrote; “in fact,\had only returned the 
night before, so weary and exhausted she 

ersuaded. him to 
doctor, whose verdict was brief and prompt-— 
brain fever was coming on, the young man’s 
friends must be sent for at once.” 

“You will go with me, won’t you!” pleaded 
the old man, eagerly. “The Vicar says he can 
spare you, and [ can’t face all the trouble and 
anxiety alone. He wes my pride, you see, 
always. None of the others came up to him, 
and till he took this miserable infatuation for 


| this girl into his head he was a son any 


father might have been thankful for.” 

Of course, the curate consented, and the 
two travelled up to town together. 

Austin’s lodgings were in a quiet, respect- 
able street, and as the landlady took no other 
inmates she was not inconsiderate enougli to 
require the invalid to be removed. She seemed 
a nice, motherly sort of a woman, and was 
quite willing to do all in her ‘power to assist 
in taking charge of the poor patient; indeed, 
the doctor had already sent im a professional 
nurse, and when his father and Edward Mayo 
saw him poor Austin was past recognising 
them. 

Mrs. Milner could tell them but little they 
did not know. He had seemed moody and 
desponding the last few days, when he sud- 
denly received a letter, which threw him into 


the wildest spirits. 


“Tf he had had a fortune deft him, sir, 
he could not have been more cheerful. He 


dressed himself all in his best, and went oct, | 


© to bed, and sent for the | 


as time, and that he'd got his latch-key in his 
pocket, I wasn’t uneasy ; but I must say th 
next morning, when I found he'd not been 
all night, I began to feel queer.” 

“way did you not write to me?” asked 
the poor father. “ You hac) the addres: 

“I might have written, sir, but before I'd 
| Well haa my brevkfast I had a message from 

him. He was quite weil, and staying with a 
friend in the country, so I wasn’t te expect 
| him for a few days. Natural enongh, } 

thought it was all right, and took the oppor 
| tunity to have a good turn-out-—a regula: spring 
cleaning.| Everything’s as neat now as a new 
| pin!” 

“But surely you thought it sti 
you heard nothing?” 

“I never had time, sir, I was that busy 
The evening I finished he came back. I was 
frightened then; he looked as if he’d been 
ill for weeks, and he ate new bread and butter 
almost faster than I could cut it. . He didn’t 
seem himself; he talked about bars and cel 
lars tit! he made my blood run cold, and I was 
that frightened I sent my little girl round 
for the doctor as soon as I'd persuaded Mr. 
Brooks to go to bed.” 

The doctor's own opinion was not more 
intelligible. He was a man not much over 
thirty, keen and clear-headed, but he ¢onfessed 
to Edward Mayo he was puzzled by the case. 

“Yon see,” he said, when the young curate 
walked a few yards with him to secure @ 
fuller account than might be given to the 
poor stricken father, “we have no clue tothe 
cause of the illness. He had been depressed, I 
gather, for months. He suddenly grew won 
derfully elated and went out intending 
to return in a few hours. He was away @ 
week, and came home weary, miserable, and ill. 
| Good Mrs. Miller says his talk made her blood 
run cold, She took it to be the ramblings of 
delivium. I suppose you would look on me as 
a lunatic; but I ami inclined to think it was 
true!” 

“She did not tell me what he said; only 
that his talk was wild!” * 
| “He declared he had been shut up ior days 
| and nights, and that he was actually imprisoned 
i against his will, and fed on bread and water. 
| Eis condition quite answers to the Jast fact; 
and as he actually came home without a hat and 
footsore, it looks quite possfble that he had 
escaped against the will of his detainers. But 
| for Mrs. Milner’s testimony that he had been 
her inmate for weeks, and she had known his 
family for years, I should have put him down 
as an escaped lunatic! 

“ A jsaner man never lived.” 

“Then he is, suffering from some terrible 
shock, some overwhelming disappointment. I 
conclude you know him well?” 

“Tam his confidential friend.” i 

“Then can you tell me, does there exist any 
one who could have an object in his detention? 
People jose sight of one thing, Mr. Mayo. It 
he was merely wandering about in low spirits 
that woman would not have arrived so promptly 
with the pretended message. That was only a 
blind, depend upon it, to prevent his friends 
from being uneasy!” 

A horrible suspicion came to the curate. In 
vain he strove to dismiss it as senseless and 
improbable ; it would be heard, and 80 he asked 
Dr. Horton if he had heard a description of the 

upposed messenger. ; 

, The oung Setee repeated what Mrs. Milner 
had told him, and was quick to see the change 
in his companion’s face. } 

“ Ah! you know her then?” he cried. 

Mayo shuddered. Word for word in every 
detail. the description applied to—Sallie! 

(Zo be continucd.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2010. Back 
mumbers can be obtained through any News- 
agent. j : 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 





BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of “ Unseen Fires,’? “Woman Against Woman,’ etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I. 

T is recreation hour in Park Howse, 
Wentworth, Miss Lotway’s select 
academy for the limited number 
of sixteen young ladies, and.con- 
fusion prevails in the schoolroom, 
for though the aforesaid damsels 

boast. everyone a superabundant supply of 
blue blood in their veins their lungs are not 
decreased in power, as may easily be gathered 
from the noise so few can’ make. 

Books are tossed on one side, pens and ink 
discarded, gossip and holiday anticipations are 
in full swing. ss 

The evening is close. June is fast drawing 
to its end, and the windows are thrown wide 
open to let what air will into the room. 

Crouched up in what seems a most uncom- 
fortable attitude on the back board sits one 

rl alone. A book is beside her, but the 
- ak is growing thicker each moment, and, if 
it were not, Saditha Lancaster, or Sadie, as 
she is always called, would devote little atten- 
tion to reading. 

She is thinking evidently of some pleasant, 
yet deep subject. Her ehin rests on one hand 
poised on her knee, and even in the gloom a 
smile can be traced lingering on her lips. 

The voices from the window do not disturb 
her. In fact, she does not hear them; sho is 
used to the babble for one thing, and her 
reflections are too engrossing for another. 

Suddenly the door is pened, and a stream 
of light brought in. The girls draw back in- 
stinctively from the window. Miss Lotway 
would not approve of the various perchlike 
attitudes on the sill if she were aware of them, 
and Sadie Lancaster wakes up with a start. 

Tt is only the servant, but when she has lit 
the ges she approaches the shght figure on the 

k board. 

“Miss Lotway wishes to speak with you, 
Miss Lancaster.” 

Sadie shuts her book, and rises to her full 
graceful height. Her face seems to have grown 
strangely pale. 

“Where is she, Bruce?” 
ciedly. 

The rest of the girls look a little sympathetic 
and curious. “Old Lotway” rarely sends for 
any of them at this hour—is Sadie going to get 
@ wigging? 

“In the sma] sitting-room, Miss.” 

Sadie takes a rapid glance at her reflection, 
tries to smooth back one or two refractory 
focks that curl determinedly on ber brow, 
and, after exchanging afew remarks with her 
school-companions, goes from the room. 

Her heart is beating in a nervous, uncom- 
fortable fashion that makes her red lips quiver 
slighty, and as she mounts the stairs her 
limbs tremble. 

“Cam she have found out about yesterday?’ 
she thinks, “Ob, dear! how frightened I feel. 
My head reels. Did I do wrong? It won't 
leave my mind that I have; and yet—yet,” 
the girl draws a short, quick, breath, almost 
like a sigh, “it could not be wrong to have 
saved a iife.” 

The door of the sitting-room is reached, and 
with a sharp twitch to pull herself together, 
Sadie knocks and then turns the handle. 

Miss Lotway looks up affectionately at the 

irl—-she is proud of Sadie; proud, not only of 
er talents, which are undeniable, but of her 
beauty. 

Since first the little orphan came to her 
charge Miss Lotway’s heart has gone out to 
her; and though many a time duty has called 
upon her to reprimand the girl, yet the love 
lives none the less for being concealed. 


she asks, hur- 





Sadie’s dark grey eyes see in an instant that 
perturbation is marked on the governess’s quiet 
tace, and her heart sinks with the foreboding 
that seized her just now. 

Miss Lotway is seated at her table writing, 
and a number of letters are lying beside her 


n. 

“Ah! Sadie, come in my dear!” she says. 
Sadie’s heart loses its quick beat ; she stands by 
the table waiting for the quienes to speak. 
Miss Lotway re on her gold spectacles a little 
nervously, and continues: “Sit down, my dear. 
I have sent for you, Sadie, to inform you of an 
occurrence that has surprised me greatly!” 

Sadie’s lustrous eyes are fixed on the older 
woman ; it seems as if there were a look of fear 
in them. 

“ Yes, Miss Lotway,” she answers. 

The governess stretches out ber hand, and 
takes up a foreign letter. 

“TY think, perhaps, it will be better for you 
to read this yourself,” she says. 

The girl rises and receives the letter; it is 
written very badly—evidently the hand of an 
illiterate person, 

“ Hotel Continéntal, Paris, 
“June 29th, 18—— 

“Dear Mapame,—I am requested by Sir 
Reginald Derwent to write you that he desires 
his niece, Miss Saditha Lancaster, to——” 

“Niece!” interpolates Sadie, a flush of sur- 
prise rising tc her cheeks. Miss Lotway says 
nothing, and motions the girl to go on. reading— 
“te leave your care and travel to London, to 
join him there on the first of July. Sir 

ginald desires also that you will acquaint 
him with all and any extra expense there may 
be, and a cheque shall be forwarded to yon as 
usual from Messrs. Brown and Wright, solici- 
tors to Sir Reginald. Sir Reginald would have 
communicated to you himself, but is too great 
an invalid. He begs that Miss Lancaster will 
be at the Langham Hotel not later than six 
o'clock on the date named, and that you will 
furnish her with funds for journey, etc.—J am, 
dear madame, your obedient servant, 

“Joun Hotroyrp, 
“Valet to Sir Reginald Derwent. 

“Miss Lotway.” 

Sadie’s hand drops the letter. She has de- 
ciphered each word with difficulty ; the writing 
is so bad, though the spelling is correct. 

“My uncle, Miss Lotway!” she says in low 
tones. ‘‘What does it mean? I never knew I 
had one! Did you?’ 

Miss Lotway shakes her head. 

“No, "5 | dear, it is as great a surprise to me 
as to you. I always thought your only guardians 
were Messrs. Brown and Wright, and should 
have felt tempted to consider this letter a hoax 
had I not received one from those gentlemen 
also corroborating the statement, and forward- 
ing me a cheque for your travelling expenses, 
etc.” 


“‘Tt seems incredible!” 

The girl drops into @ chair again, all thought 
of the scholastic discipline which dictates that 
no young lady shall sit in the presence of the 
superior without permission is Scsaten, 

“Did Mr. Brown or Mr. Wright ever men- 
tion my uncle’s name?” she asks, after a pause, 

“Never! You know as much, my child, 
about yourself and your belongings as [ do. 
have informed you often of the method of our 
first introduction. How you were brought to 
me just ten years ago last month, then a 
child of eight—placed withyme for vacations, 
and all and most promptly "and well paid for. 
This is indeed a surprise to me, Sadie, and, } 
say it truthful_y, my dear, not a pleasant one, 
for you have grown into my heart, and 
though, of course, I anticipated some day you 





anata 


would leave me, I did not reckon on its being 
and unsatisfactory as this.” 
Mise Lotway busies herself with her papers, 
and Sadie sits on gazing out into the sum- 
mer’s dusk with the letter in hand. 
go,” she says, breaking 


“There is no doult on that point.” 

“But I shall come back to 
as possible. I don’t want to go. 

i . I can’t love 
why has he kept silent 
only come forward to c' 
a8 charge, pee Lotway, 

e gir.'s face grows ¥ 
hands tremble. ait fx 
“My dear,” the ie de, 

must not question Sir- Regi 

motives ; ddebilens they are 

know, Sadie, you are y here, but this 
journey, after all, does not mean separation 
for ever; you can always look on my house 
as your home, Sadie, and -on me as on a 
mother.” 

Sadie goes to Miss Lotway's side and kneels 

ide her, and taking the worn right hand 
of the older woman, kisses i silently and 
warmly. A flood of burning thought is im her 
breast. 

“Shall I tell her all? Oh! what a relief it 
woud be. I seem such a hypocrite; but my 
promise! my promise, I cannot break it!” 

Miss Lotway draws away her hand and 
caresses the dark curls gently. 


“If you are anxious to revurn, dear, per- 
haps Sir Reginald will permit it for a time.” 
“He must let me come,” the girl says, al- 
nes passionately. “I cannot leave here alto- 
er.” 


Miss Lotway's worn face flushes with plea- 
sure—she 18 to wear a mask and steel 
her gentle heart so frequently—this ne: 
impetuous love is something new and ht- 
ful to her. Little does she guess that another 
and a stronger motive than affection for her- 
self (which does indeed exist in Sadie for her 
governess) is at work in the girl's mind. 

“Well, we wiil not talk of it,” she observes, 
with a retura of her accustomed manner; 
“you must prepare to start for London to- 
morrow. I have informed Mrs. Chaplin of 
your departure,“and she is already packing 
your clothes.” 

Sadie rises from her knees, she stands with 
her face turned from Miss Lotway,, as she 
asks in a dull, set sort of way, 

“What time must I go to-morrow?” 

“I have looked out your trains. I shail 
send one of the maids with you to Upper 
Wentworth Junction. She will put you safely 
in the London train. I wish I could spare 
her to go all the way, or, better still, accom- 
pany yon myself; but you know that is impos- 
sible with the examinations beginning this 
week, and the vacation drawing so near; still, 
you are no child, Sadie, but a sensible gir?, 
and I know I can trust you as I did when 
I let you go alone to Granthamtown yester- 
day to join Mrs, Lewis with our contributions 
to the bazaar.” 

“Trust me,” whispers the girl to herself, 
her lips growing pale. “Oh! how wretched I 
seem in my own sight!” 

“ And,” continues the governess, he 2 ws 
shall telegraph to Messrs. Brown and right 
for someone to meet you at the other end. 

Sadie still stands motionless, and Miss Lot- 
way, coming up to her, draws her for ap 
instant into her arms. 

“My dear child,” she murmurs, tenderly, 
“if we must part,,you must .be brave; re- 
member, whatever happens in the future, I am 
your staunch friend—governess no longer, but 
friend—and if you want me, hold out your 
hands to me and I will help you while I live.” 

Sadie’s lips tremb‘e, she rests her head on 
the kind breast, and says nothing, a small 
feeling of comfort steals into her mind. 

“ And now,” Miss Lotway says, * go to your 
room; you start early, and will have a long, 
exciting day before you; you need not come 
into prayers, I will have some supper sent to 
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“CAN YOU RENOUNCE ALL YOUTHFUL PLEASURES TO BE WITH ME, SADIE : 


you. Kiss me Sadie. Heaven bless you, dear! 
Good-night !” 
“ Good-night,” whispers the girl. 


She from the-room in the same dazed 
sort of way and up the stairs mechanically ; 
on the ing she pauses. 


“Would she have spoken like that if she 
had known the truth?” is the thought in her 


CHAPTER II. 


The news ‘that Sadie Lancaster is going 
away is received with great incredulity by 
the inmates of the schoolroom. Sadie, who 
has never left Park House except once, on a 
short visit to her chief friend, May Hope, in a 
past vacation, to be called away before the 
rir Nagra it is impossible! fo sum up the 
girls. 

It comes out somehow about Sir Reginald, 
and this adds to the mystery and 
romance ; for the moment nothing is thought of 
but Sadie and what she is going to de: 

As to the heroine of the hour herself, she 
seems more dazed and,strange than last night ; 


she is pale, too, and there is a troubled look’ 


in her young face, 

Miss Laswepie heart yearns towards the girl, 
she thinks she can guess at some of the com- 
plex feelings that crowd Sadie’s breast, yet 
she is very far from divining the truth, 

June sunshine glids the gardens arid the old 
grey stone house that has been Sadie’s home 
since she can remember distinctly; a pang 
goes through her as she descends the well-worn 
stair-carpets, and gazes out of the landing 
windows on to the faintly moving trees in the 
pieaceesey, which has been her favourite 

unt for so many summers gone by. The old 
familiar sound of the pianos going in several 
rooms strike her ear with a sigh of r 
and the hum of voices coming from the school- 


room mingles with it. 
Her boxes are packed, the ro wardrobe 
gathered , and she is ready to start. 














She knocks at the little sitting-room door, 
and enters at Miss Lotway’s bidding. 

“Come in, my dear,” says the schoolmistress, 
“and sit down. Maria will be here directly. 
Put this money in your purse, Sadie, and re- 
member, dear, to do all I tell you. Ask the 

d to select an empty carriage ; don’t sit 
acing the engine, though the day is hot the 
draught i always ‘dangerous, and—— Oh! 
here is Maria !’’ 


| 
| 
| 
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’ HER UNCLE SAID MOURNFULLY, 


ever. Your home will weloome you whenever 
you come, and—who knows !—your return may 
be speedy.” 

Sadie lifts her fresh young lips to the gover- 
ness. There is a suspicious mist before her 
eyes. 

She has been so long dependent on this kind, 
quiet woman, that now, when she realises that 


| life stretches before her, hidden by the veil of 


| 


Maria appears shy and uncomfortable. She | 


is one of the housemaids, and she bears a 
note, which she hands to Miss Lotway. 

The latter tears it open. 

“ Wait for Miss Lancaster in the hall, Maria, 
and see that the trunks are put on the fly.’ 

Maria disappears obediently, and Miss Lot- 
way reads the note, 

“Dear me! Well, I really am not sorry,” 
she observes. Then, as she turns her atten- 
tion to Sadie, once more she adds, “ Dr, Bray 
writes to say that Mr. Ronalds will not be 
able to take the classics at the examination. 
Some domestic reason—he will send Mr. 
‘Matthews instead. You will be sorry, dear 
child, to miss his lectures?” 

" ye falters rye her colour coming and 

ing, “ he is very clever.” 
ee is Mr, Ronalds, I believe,” Miss Lot- 
way says, taking up her pen to finish a note 
she intends sending to Sir Reginald Derwent 

his niece, “ but somehow I never cared for 
him. He is too young—much too young and 
al er unsuitable!” 

By “unsuitable” any shrewd person may 
ae Miss Lotway means John Ronald’s 
great personal attractions are not desirable in 
the precincts of Park House school. 

Sadie fidgets her right-hand glove. Her 
eyes are downcast, and the b brim of her 
sailor hat hides the expression on her face. 

“There, my dear.” Misa Lotway rises. 
“Please deliver that letter to Sir Reginald, 
and mind, Sadie, write me a line to say how 
you bore the agri f ; and now you must go. 
Cheer up, my child; this is not parting for 





mystery, where che may perhaps meet sorrow, 
she seems to cling tu Miss Lotway. She is on 
the brink of the stream that waits her from 
girlhood to womanhood, and for the instant 
she hesitates. 

But, hesitation or no, she must ford the 
stream. 

Miss Lotway draws the slender hand 
through her arm, and leads Sadie tothe broad 
hall door. 

“1 do not think you had better disturb the 
class, my dear,” she says, with a return to 
the old manner. “ Mr. Matthews will be here 
directly. I will convey any message to your 
companions.” 

« Please give May my love—but I shall see 
her—you all—again soon.” 

“Of course, my dear, of course! 
ber and write, Sadie.” 

Sadie murmurs assent, steps into the fly be- 
side Maria’s ruddy face and plump form, and 
is drawn slowly down the avenue away from 
the old grey house through tho sunlit trees on 
to the high road. 

There are no tears in Sadie’s eyes, but she 
has grown even paler, and her hoart is 
throbbing fast. 

“ He has got my note—will he come! T feel 
I must seo him, and yet—yet I seem filled with 
shame at my own boldness, Oh! how despic- 
able I should hhave looked in Miss Lotway’s 
eyes if she had known my deceit—-have I done 
wrong? He swore he would kill himself if I 
refused. Oh, Jack—Jack! I almost wish I 
had never seen you!” 

The unspoken wail of her thoughts forces 
a smothered exclamation to break from her 
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lips, but as Maria makes some observation 
Sadie~rouses herself to k kindly to the 
maid, who thinks Miss Sadie “is taking on at 
leaving.” . 

The drive is a long one to Upper Weat- 
worth. The route is familiar to the girl’s won- 
derful grey eyes, which have an expression of 
eagerness and pain in theta. 

At last the town ie reached ; the fly rumbles 
through the streets, and draws up at the 
station. 

, As Sadie alights she throws a hasty glance 
around, and says to Maria: 

“When my boxes are taken down you: had 
better go back in the fly.” 

“Oh, if you please, miss, Miss Lotway told 
me as how I were to see you into the train 
—_ safe, and get your ticket,” is Maria’s 
reply, 

Sadie’s lips compress a little, but she stands 
very quietly while Maria and a porter dispose 
of her luggage, and then troop off to the 
booking- ’ 

Every now and then her eyes go round in 
the same hurried, nervous fashion, and she 
scarcely takes in Maria’s long-winded intelli- 
gence as to the whereabouts of her belongings. 

The platform stretches before them in a 
straight line, dotted here and there by groups 
of passengers. 

_ Maria escorts her charge to a first-class car- 
viage, and with a heart grown suddenly cold 
Sadie gets in and sinks into a corner. Maria 
stands religiously fh the door till the final 
whistle is given, the train slowly moves 
away. 

Sadie exerts herself. to smile. a parting to 
the maid, and then settles back with a face 
that looks blank with disappointment and pain, 
yet with a strange, faint, contradictory air of 
relief in her eyes. Her thoughts work fast ; 
they dwell, as they have dwelt for.so many 
months past now, on one subject. She takes 
no heed of the fact that the train has speeded 
from Upper Wentworth into the tiny little 
station of Granthamtown, and is stopping. 

Suddenly she is. recalled to herself. The 
door of her carriage is opened hurriedly, 
someone enters, slams it to again, and the 
next instant her hand is grasped in a strong 
one, and a colour delicate as a rose-leaf is 
vtealing into her cheeks, 

“Jack!” she murmurs, in startled tones, 
“how you surprised me!” 

“Did 1, my darling? Why? Did you 
think I had dropped from the clouds? I know 
you credit me with all sorts of powers; but 
supernatural travelling is not among them.” 

ey are moving away from the station- 
house and flower-beds now. 

Sadie’s hand, resting in his, trembles. 

_ “tf thought you had not come when I did 
not, see you at Wentworth,” she replies 
hurriedly. Jack ‘Ronalds, 
solitude of the carriage, with only flecti 
‘posts and hedges to see him, bends* his han, 
‘and touches the sweet lips near with his own. 

“You are &@ poor conspirator, my own,” he 
says, lightly. “To be seen at Wentworth was 
to be most probably done out of our meeting. 
The wisest course was the one I wl 
Could you really think so badly of me, Sadie? 
Don’t you know that whatever happened I 
on see ba this morning?” 

“ But,’ falters Sadie, “you are not goin 
%o London, Jack?” ) vA 

“ Stranger things have occurred. Don't look 
so frightened, baby. I almost believe, Sadie, 
you wish I had not come!” 

There is a decided ring of pain in the last 
words, spoken slowly. 

Sadie hesitates, takes a long breath, and 
then answers, 

“Jack, I am not. a good conspirator. I—I 
don’t mind me dear, I hate this deception, 
is goes against my nature—and yet—yet!” 

“Yet” Jack whispers, his dark eyes 
seeking hers, his handsome face eloquent 
with tenderness, “and yet your love for me 
overpowers your objections My darling, my 
sweet one, do I not know it? Do you thi 
ene blind to all you have done, Sadie? I have 
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asked you to act against your principles. 
Clandestin: 


e meetings 
yet for love of me you bear this all! Sadie, ! 
am. not worthy of it dear!” 

Sadie listens to the low impassioned words, 
and her heart thrills. This delicate compre- 
hension of all she has suffered strikes home. 
She lifts her face to John Ronalds. 

** Yes, my love is stronger, as it will be, 
Jack, to the end, pray God!” 

He bends and ead her once more, and 
then, clasping her hand, says gently,— : 

“Now to hear all your wonderful intelli- 
gence. Cur time is brief, for I must leave you 
at Norton, and get back as quickly as possible 
to ~~ duties, and those d——” he checks 
himself, “those young cubs. By Heaven! 
beating classics into their brains is almost as 
bad as stone picking! ”’ 

“My poor Jack!” how tender Sadie’s 
voice is. ’ 

He carries her hand to his lips. 

“Now for all your news. Your note was so 
scanty. How did you manage to post it?” 

ie blushes, and then grows pale ¢guain ; 
discussed in broad daylight her deception s.cems 
more terrible. 

“T slipped out after we were all in bed, and 
ran down the avenue to the box at the gate. 
Oh, Jack, dear! don’t ever reproach me for 
what I have done! * 

She hides her face, and Jack Ronalds draws 
her to his arms. There is a fleeting look of 
irritation round his mouth and annoyance in 
his dark blue eyes, but it vanishes as he 
nays, ~—* 

“Reproach you, my own. Sadie, you have 
yet to know me; but come, dearest, the mo- 
ments are flying, and we have our plans to 
make. What a romance it must seem to you, 
little one; a veal, live uncle turning up. Who 
knows, perhaps you will turnout to be an 
heiress, and then——. Wiil you ever grow 
cold to me, Sadie?” 

Sadie’s answer is to nestie to him for an 
instant. Then-she replies— 

“J feel I shall dislike this uncle. Why have 
I been neglected, left to strangers all these 
years? My heart does not go out to him. 
‘After all I owe him no duty. Miss Lotway 
has been my only friend and relative till——”- 

“T came six short months ago. Do you 
remember, Sadie, my first classical lecture 
when you hated me?’ 

Sadie shakes her head lightly. 

“T never hated you, bat I thought you were 
conceited, and all the girls made such a fuss 
about you.” 

Jack Ronalds laughs, but, nevertheless, his 
vanity is pleased. 

“ And after then our intimacy gt It is 
pleasant to look back on, Sadie. It is happi- 
ness to be ‘loved, my darling.” 

“Yes,” murmurs the girl. Still her delicate 
nature shrinks when she recalls for an instant 
what demands that love has made upon her, 
the paltry excuses and prevarications so fre- 
quent on her lips, that till now were never 
sullied by a lie. She sighs faintly, and Jack 
sees it. 

“And the future,” he continues, “will be 
happier even than the past, let us trust; but 
now to business. Write me a long, full, ex- 
plicit account of your meeting with your uncle. 
Humour him, é is, he may be, and, 
I should imagine, full of crochets, and doubt- 
less will be trying, but you can bear with that, 
for. ” 

Sadie breaks in impatiently. 

“ Why should I bear with him, Jack? TI go 
to him now because I am anxious to discover 
something about my parentage; but'I mean 
to tell him decidedly I shall return to Miss 
Letway. I cannot live away from Wentworth, 
and—and you!” 

Jack Ronalds looks ont of the window, and 
so hides the frown on his face, but his hand 
presses her tenderly. 

“Wentworth will not hold me for ever, 
darling, as I told you yesterday when we met 
in the Free Library at Granthamtown; but 
go back to your uncle—it is your duty, Sadie, 


vex your pure nature; | 


dear, to think of him, to consider him. Re- 
| member, he is your mother’s brother, or——” 
| . “My mother's brother,” Sadie repeats, in 
| low tones. 

Ronalds goes on quickly, before she can 
express surprise— 

“Or, 1 was about to add, my darling, or 
your father's. An uncle is a near relative. 
Besides, yours is not the same name—he must 
be on your mother’s side.” 


“If he were my mother’s brother,” the girl 
says, slowly, “I feel, Jack, I should love him.” 

The man’s face grows clearer. 

“ Of course you would, dear. Then there is 
another thing. Evidently your uncle's servant 
rson. You must be 


& a very important 
friendly with Holroyd.’ 

* Holroyd?” 

There 1s genuine surprise in‘ Sadie’s eyes 

now. 
“ Yes, the servant, Holroyd. Yoti wrote his 
name in the note last night. Did you think I 
was a thought reader? I have the note with 
me. Here it is. No, that is a letter from my 
sister. No, 1 must have locked it away with 
all your other dear little scraps.” 

Sadie smiles faintly. 

“I forgot I had mentioned the name, but I 
was so agitated last night I might haye written 
anything.” 

There is a moment's pause, during which Mr. 
Ronalds occupies himself with carrying her 
small hand to his lips, and kissing it gently. 

Sadie breaks the silence. 

“ Jack,” sha whispers, softly, “will this 
make emy difference to us, dear? Must we 
still keep our secret?” 

His ! is bent over her hand as he 


answers. 

“For a little grhile longer, my darling; 
don't you see it would be impossible to say 
anything to your uncle? I don't want to look 
too bad in his eyes. In a short time the news 
about my appointment will come, and it must 
be good, my credentials were so, splendid; and 
then, Sadie, I can go to your uncle or to Miss 
Lotway, it she be still appointed your 
guardian, and, with a really decent income of 
my own, I shall be able to gloss over any 
anger our deception may cause. It is painful 
for you, darling;~but you understand my 
reasons, and will give me credit for wishing to 
appear honourable in my intentions.” 

Sadie’s long lashes lie dark and silky on her 
fair cheeks; she is quiet. 

Does a thought rush into her mind that 
honour has been carefully neglected by her 
lover in all their power dealings? Does a 
vision of the day when conscience and modesty 
ore her strength to ftw’ and tear herself from 

er love, and relinquish the clandestine meet- 
ings come to her, bringing with it how she had 
been forced from those convictions, worked 
upon by threats of shame and death coming to 
her lover? Is this the current of her thought 
that keeps her silent? 

Perhaps Jack Ronalds it, for he sud- 
denly becomes tender imploring. 

“Trust mea little while longer, Sadic. T 
feel I am a brute to ask to do so much, 
but I cannot help myself. I love you; my own, 
my wy I cannot live without you!” 

And ie is a girl—a young, sweet, true- 
hearted girl. She dismisses the dark thought 
from her mind. 

She lifts her lovely face to the man’s hand- 
some one. The colour comes and goes in the 
cheeks ; the glorious grey eyes shine like stars 
as she says :— 

“I do trust you, Jack, and you know it.” 

Then ‘their conversation wanders for a time 
into the happy path made up of lovers’ small 
themes that seem so great to them. And then 
the country oe which they are fiying 
begins to be dotted with houses. Away in the 
Ate camel ec oh of a town is descried. It 
is the si their separation. 

“And have you to go all that way back 
alone?” sighs Sadie. 

“While you have to go all the way to Lon- 
don. Dear, dirty, delightful London!” 
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There eon undoubted enthusiasm in Jack 


Ronalds’ tone. 

“Ohl I h London last sum- 
mer when I went to stay with the Hopes,” 
says Sadie. “I thought it horrid; but I 
like fresh air.” 


“Little country mouse! Wait till you have 
been in Bond Street and sean the shops; you 
won't care to go further than Primrose Iiill 
for your fresh ar, I'll bet anything. By Jove! 
how I wish I were going on with you. Now 
it sounds like the tombs to return to that 
wretched hole, Wentworth!” 

The houses grow thicker, and the train 
begins to slacken. 

Sadie’s lips tremble. Jack is the last of all 
the objects she knows so well. She feels a 
nervous pang at ing from him, and facing 
the strange world alone. 

Jack soothes her gently. He is more tender 
than ever, and succeeds; so that Sadie can 
smile as the train glides into Norton Station. 

“T have left my heart in my lady’s keeping,” 
he says, as he takes both Sadie’s hands. “It 
is yours, dear, and you must guard it well. 
Remember all I have told you—write to me to- 
night! to-night! Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” repeats the girl. 

Their lips meet then as a mist of unshed 
tears clouds her vision. The door is opened, 
Jack “alights, and the next instant Sadie is 


pe on alone. 

ile she sits with the tears trickling down 
her cheeks and her young l to the 
brim with » surging mass of thoughts that at 
oné moment bring a glow of happiness, the 
next a pang of self-reproach and self-con- 
tempt, the man who is the cause of all this 
saunters moodily along the platform of Norton 
Station, turns out of the entrance, refuses the 
entreaties of the fly-drivers, stands for an 
instant, and then walks briskly into the town. 

His handsome face is looking bored and 
cross; and, as he progresses, he gives his well- 
built. shoulders an occasional shrug, it seems 
almost with petulant annoyance. 

“Tt is a deuced good job the end is near,” he 
ruminates to himself, “for I am getting a bit 
tired of it. Sadie is young and pretty, and all 
that, but the life is appalling ; and who knows 
if her stupidity won’t upset all my plans at the 
end. How I longed to be explicit with her, 
and tell her of the stake which is at risk. But 
it would never do. Those two slips of my 
tongue nearly roused her suspicions. Her great 
grey eyes have a way of looking a fellow 
through and through.” 

He walks on through the busy streets 
thronged with factory people, all enjoying the 
dinner hour, till ie comes to a small public- 
house. As he approaches it his face grows 
lighter. - 

“Come, John Ronalds, don’t be a fool! You 
can’t get the moon by crying for it; and you 
ought to think yourself lucky you have suc- 
ceeded so well. Gad, it was not such an un- 
pleasant task making love to Sadie Lancaster 
at first, though it has palled a bit lately. 
aan stops at a side door, and knocks with his 

ick. 

It is pleasant in the shade here. Walking 
from the station in the fully midday height of 
a June sun is @ little exhausting. : 

Jack Ronalds standing bebore the closed 
door waiting for admission looks, in his well- 
cut light tweed suit and his hat to match, the 
last likely person to be known as a tutor at a 
boy’s college. , 

ere is an air of Hyde Park and Bond 
Street about him which always enthrals Miss 
Lotway’s young ladies, but which has a very 
different effect upon Miss Lotway herself. 

It was a long time before she recovered the 
shock of Mr. - lds’ first visit. When she 
thinks of it now she winces, and marvels how 
Dr. could have sent. so young a tutor. 


But Mr. Ronalds’ classical qualifications are 
excellent, ‘and that is why until to-day he has 
visited Park House Academy regularly. 

The door of the public-house is opened by a 
of roguish-brown eyes. 
is known, for she smiles 


Evidently Mr. ior 





a welcome, and without a moment’s hesitation 
Jack Ronalds rewards her geniality by a kiss. 

Ah, Sadie! little do you guess at such a 
thing sitting in the railway carriage, with the 
summer breeze blowing back the curls from 
“ade lovely brow, and lost in a happy dream- 

nd in which a pair of dark-blue eyes stand out 
80 ne 


. Brewer 
Ronalds. 

Nancy shuts the door and jerks her head in 
the direction of another one. 

“ He be there,” she observes, “and he baint 
i’ the best of tempers.” 

Jack Ronalds laughs, bends his handsome 
head, and kisses her pouting lips again. 

“ Baint he,” he. mimics; “well, perhaps he 
has been out in the sun. Phew! its enough to 
roast one to-day. Don’t go out, Nancy, or 
you'll ruin your complexion.” 

Nancy rubs her cheek. » 

“I-baint afraid,” she replies; and then, in 
answer to a distant voice, her trim figure dis- 
appears. 

malds advafices to the inner door and 
pushes it open. 

A cloud of tobacco smoke greets him, ,and 
through it can be seen the form of a man 
seated in alow chair at an open French window 
that looks on to the tea gardens and skittle 
aileys belonging to the inn. 

“Well,” says Jack, as he flings his hat on 
the table, and throws himself into another 
chair, “here I am!” 

“The other man tosses off some cigar ash. 

“Time, too. I think if you make me take 
the trouble to come to this outlandish vay 
for your convenience you might at least be in 

ime.” 

“Couldn’t help it. I came as fast as the 
train would bring me, Phil.” 

“Well,” observes Philip Brewer, after a 
moment's pause, “ what do you want?” 

Jack laughs shortly. 

“I wired you to meet me here beause I 
thonght it might interest you to know the 
game has begun.” 

Phil throws away his half-finished cigar. 

“You mean that he has come to Eng- 
land?” 

Jack nods his head. 

¥ And you are not on the spot to watch 
him? Upon my word, Jack, you are-——” 

Jack stretches his arms a little languidly. 

“Don’t rave, Phil, for Heaven’s sake, and 
don’t pay 
mea fool. Though J am sitting here I have 
despatched a trusty confederate, one who, al- 
though ignorant of everything, will work all I 
want.” 

“And who is this person, pray?” inquires 
Philip Brewer, with half a sneer. 

“A young lady who happens. to combine 
two excellent qualifications for our purpose in 
herself, being, in fact, Sir Reginald Derwent’s 
niece and—my wife!” 3 


here, Nancy?” 


OHAPTER Ii. 


Sadie dreams.on, lost to heat, dust, and dis- 
comfort, till the steaming of the train into the 
London terminus wakes et, She puts on her 
sailor hat and generally tidies herself, and 
then, as a porter comes to the carriage, 


gathers her small belongings together and 
alights 


e feels a little bewildered; there is no 
ign of either Mr. Wright or Mr. Brown, with 
whose appearance she is familiar, being al- 
ways called down to see them when either of 
the lawyers visit Park House. 

The porter waits for orders, and she is 
turning in the direction of the luggage van, 
when a voice speaks at her elbow, 

“T am addressing Miss Lancaster?” 

Sadie looks round and sees a thin, spare 
man, dressed in liyery—that is to say, im 
ordinary butler’s attire; he has a grave face, 
with eyes that strike her at once as kind, al- 
most tender. 

“Yes, Iam Miss Lancaster,” she replies. 

“Sir Reginald has sent the brougham for 


queries 


me the bad compliment of calling | 
aherself to consent to Jack’s proposal. 


you, miss; if you will allow me to show you-to 
it first I will see after your luggage.” 

Sadie jets him take her light wrap and bag, 
and turns towards a smell, neat brougham 
with a good-looking bay borse. 

“You ate Holroyd, I suppose?” she says, 
and a faint remembrance of Jack’s advice to 
make friends with her uncle’s valet crosses 
her mind, 

“Yes, miss, John Holroyd. I 

Reginald’s personal servant.” 

Sadie gets into the perfectly appointed car 
riage; it is all so strange, so curious, she 
seems to herself as if she were dreaming. Th 
busy platform with the porters and passen 
gers, the dark-green hued brougham, the grave 
form of Holroyd at the door, al. seem so 
many phantoms of her brain. 

She does not feel the warmth of the day or 
realise the luxurious comfort surrounding her ; 
her grey eyes behold the panorama of moving 
things, but does not strike her as being actua! 
or existent, till her boxes being pud on a fou 
wheeler, Holroyd mounts beside the coach 
man, and she is borne swiftly through th 
station gates into the London streets thronged 
with tired working people, ali longing for : 
breath of sea or country air on this hot Jun 
day; then Sadie wakes to know it is not a 
dream, but that her old life, the well-known 

aceful monotony of Park House, is growing 

ainter in the background, and she is rapidly 
approaching a new era, of what kind she can- 
not even hazard a guess. 

Now for the first time the veil of mystery 
that has hung over her birth and parentage 
may be removed. She will be no longer the 
lonely, relationless girl, from whom her schoo! 
comrades had parted at every vacation with 
hearts and words of pity. She, too, may prove 
to have a home as happy as any oj theirs; a 
home! Sadie starts in her thoughts, her face 
is died with colour and then fades to palloy 
again. Her home in the future is with John 
Ronalds, her husband. 

The girl moves stlessly in the corner of the 
brougham. Once more the full pang of re- 
morse—is it regret?—ai her secret, marriage 
and deceit, strikes her heart. She feels a pain 
there, and a weight as of iron. Many and 
many a time lately, as she has lain in her 
bed, listening f 


am Sir 


to the hours chiming from the 
clock in the tower, has she felt it before. Truly 
her love has begun early to be her sorrow. 
She goes through now in her mind all the 
struggles she endured before she Me gE Be 
it was 
no silly, romantic, school-girl hesitation; it 
was the sense of honour that held her backs 
How well she can see hergelf wandering ag 
by Jack's side in the spring-decked lanes ‘ayy 


after day in last Haster’s vacation, listening” 


to his arguments, his pleading, and sadly, but” 
surely, giving Way. 

Miss Lotway’s absence for three short weeks 
only worked the end. What young heart could 
withstand the passionate attack Jack Ronalds. 
made? Sadie’s could not, and more, her warm, 
generous, sympathetic nature was touched by 
allusions to her companionship and help in 
the future life, which, sketched to her briefly, 
seemed a vista of honourable work and: happi- 
ness. She sighs now as she recalls those 
moments. 

It is not because she loves Jack less, but 
because, away from them, viewing them. in @ 
salm, clear mood, she sees her weakness and 
hewails it. Her marriage morning—the day 
young wives look back upon with a blush of 
tenderness — brings no such veminiscences to 
her. All she recalls is the dingy, dirty, regis- 
try office, the hurried words, the signing of 
her name (she sees nothing beyond her own 
characters, Saditha Lancaster—her eyes are 
too blurred to read the name of hr husband 
just above), then the parting, the quick 
scramble to the train at Wentworth station, 
and, after that, long hours of mingled sorrow, 
love, apprehension, vague fears, and then the 
old school life taken up again, with the burdew 
of her secret killing all her lightheartedness 





and joy. 


a 
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And new Sadie is away from the school. For 
aught she knows she has to face a new life, 
and yet Jack keeps the seal on her lips. 
Again and again doubt agsails her. Has she 
done wreng? Should she have struggled on to 
the end? She cannot answer herself. ‘Then 
the answer had come with alarm and sorrow, 
for Jack had sworn to destroy himself if she 
would not become his wife. But somehow to- 
day this threat grows a feeble, even a cowardly, 
argument to have used. and the agony she 
endured seemed to have been spent in vain. 

She presses her bands over her eyes as if to 
shut out this vision, and puts her finger in 
her ears to deaden the voice that will whisper, 
“Coward, selfish, unthoughtful, dishonour- 
able ! 

“No,” she says to herself, as the brougham 
comes to a standstill before the portico of the 
Langham Hotel, “1 will not—1 must not think 
these things. How wicked I seem to have 
grown when I must even doubt those who 
love me. Jack could not help himself then. 
Has he not told me how he could not even 
sleep for thinking of me? And, then, I must 
not blame him for that. Surely to be loved go 
greatly ought to be a blessing, and yet—yet 
i do not feel happy.” } 

Holroyd opens the door, and helps her to 
alight. 

“I will show you to. Sir Reginald’s room. 
But perhaps you would like to rest first and 
have some tea, Mise?” 

“What do you think my uncle would like 
me to do?” Sadie asks, shyly, as they enter 
the hall. 

Holroyd hesitates. 

“Well, Miss, he told me to take you to him 
as e00n as you arrived ; but it’s just five o'clock, 
and Sy Reginald usually bas a sleep about 
now, and-—— 

“Then I will go to my room first,” ¢lie 
girl says, promptly. “Indeed, I shall be glad 
to have some ten and change my dress.” 

She does not feel at all nervous with Hol- 
royd, he looks at her so kindly and seems so 
thoughtful. 

There will be no difficulty in becoming 
friendly with him she settles. Though why 
Jack should bave suggested such a thing is a 
little strange to her. ‘ 

Sadie cannot help being friendly with every- 
one with whom she is brought in contact. She 
is naturally of so sweet and kind a dispositior 
she wins her way easily. 

Holroyd speaks to the porter, and very 
shortly a tmm chambermaid appears, into 
whose charge she is committed. 

Alone in the large bedroom she feels a trifle 
desolate, ‘The rumble of the traffic down in 
the street, and the clock striking five in the 
church tower opposite sound unfamiliar in her 
cars 

Perbaps she is feeling the effects of ~her 
solitary journey, and her thoughts—but she 
grows suddenly weary and longs for a sleep, 
in which for a time she may be oblivious to 
everything. 

The entrance of the maid with tea and a 
plentiful supply of bread-and-butter and cake, 
followed immediately afterwards by the 
porter with her boxes, rouses her pleasantly, 
and she chats with the nice-faced girl, who 
tells her she has been appointed as a tem- 
porary maid to wait on her as long as she 
is in the hotel, and that her name is Mary. 
They soon find a subject of mutual interest. 

Mary is from the country, and her heart 
syearns for it ouce more, so while she unpacks 
Sadie’s trunks, and helps the young lady to 
change her dress, she drinks in al! the descrip- 
tion of the trees, flowers and fields—which 
Sadie knows and loves so well—with avidity. 

efreshed by the tea, and freed from dust, 
Sadie is chyttmg on pleasantly to Mary, look- 
ing very om and lovely in Bes white batiste 


own, when a knock comes at the door, and | 


lolroyd appears. 

“Sir Reginald is awake, and will be glad to 
see you, miss.” 

Sadie’s heart thrills, and she feels nervous ; 





but she rises, and, with a smile to Mary, passes 
out of the room. 

Holroyd closes the door. 

“IT trust you will not think me rude, Miss 
Aaditha,” he says; “but I want to prepare 
you for seeing your uncle. Sir Reginald 1s a 
cripple, and is terribly sensitive ; may I make 
so bold, miss, as to ask you not to let him see 
if you feel shocked? ” 

Sadie catches her breath a little, but there 
is a Jook of such affectionate entreaty in Hol- 
royd’s eyes that her womanly sweetness deadens 
all trepidation. 

“T think it is most kind of you, Holroyd. 
I am anxious to do everything to please my 
uncle.” 

All the fleeting thoughts of anger she in- 
dulged in vanish now-—a cripple, and sensi- 
tive, The appeal is too strong for anger to 
resist it, Stal tid i aa 

She longs to stop Holroyd and eagerly as 
him for al tennis: heb he has turned 
away; and is it her fancy, or does his voice 
sound husky as he says? 

“Your face does not lie, miss; your heart 
is just as sweet and lovely!” __ i 

Sadie goes down the stairs behind his spare 
figure, and her eyes close for an instant as he 


opens the door—she calls up all her courage” 


and enters, 

“Miss Saditha is here, sir,” says Holroyd, 
advancing. 

Sadie shuts the door gently, and then stands 
with her gaze resting on the deformed figure 
of a man supported by cushions on an invalid 
couch. 

Somehow, even in this first moment, she 
seems to know-he has not always been so mis- 
shapen; for the uead is a grand one, with 
a brow on which the white hair waves back, 
and whose eys, meeting hers, are the very 
counterpart of her own. The arm, too, lying 
across the shawl, looks as if it had been power- 
ful and muscular once, and belonged to a great, 
strong, tall form. 

There is a moment’s silence. Sadie sees 
the heavy eyelids close, the brow contract as 
with pain; then the arm is stretched out, and 
a voice sweet and deep says gently :— 


“Come here, Saditha, my child, and speak 


to me!” 

She moves obediently across the room, and 
slips her small hand into the larger one, that 
trembles slightly. Then, involuntarily struck 
by the tenderness. of the face, she stoo and 
puts ber fresh, young lips to the invalid’s pale 
ones. 

The clasp on her hand tightens for an 
instant, a sort of half-sigh, half-broken sob 
breaks from Sir Reginald’s throat ; f then 
Sadie, with true delicacy, turns to bring a 
chair nearer; and when she is seated in it 
there is no emotion to be seen on her uncle's 
face. 

He ‘settles himself comfortably on his 
cushions, and says, with an air of li htness, 
yet with a touch of inexpressible sadness in 
his voice :— 

“So you are a woman now, Saditha. I 
can searcely comprehend it. I see you as I 
saw you last, a thin, frail child, with cluster- 
ing dark curls and eyes,” he stops for an instant. 
“ Ryes, just the same. Grave, sweet, earnest, 
beautiful; mirrors of your pure soul, my 
child!” 

Sadie flushes faintly; his tones have sunk, 
he seems to be murmuring to himself. But 
those last words prick her, for it appears to 
her that @er eyes must be false if they do not 
reveal the secret of her heart. 

Holroyd, waiting in the background, ‘sees the 
flush on the girl’s delicate face, and, with 
kindly tact, thinking sho feels strange, he 
comes forward. 

“Tt is time for your tonic, Sir-Reginald,” he 
says, quietly. 

Sir Reginald sighs and then smiles. 

“Tonic, Holroyd? Yes, I had forgotten.” 

Sadie watches the servant pour out the 
draught, and her uncle drinks it with a sense 
of pained wonderment, dashed by faint 











amusement.’ She almost feels inclined to 
pinch her arm and thus assure herself that it 
is really she who is sitting in this large room 
with someone who to her, who 
softly and looks tenderly. It seems a 
dream. 

Sir Reginald reads the passing 


emotions 
flit across her face well. He gives the 
back to Holroyd, and after ackton hive: vin 


him higher on the cushions, says, : 

“Now, old friend, I think Tnnould uke’ t> 
be alone with Miss Saditha for a little while. 
I have to introduce myself to her, ber.” 

Holroyd busies himself with the cushions. 

“You won’t over tire yourself, sir will you?” 
he asks, as he turns away. 

“T promise you. No,” is the answer, 

Then the door is shut; and Sadie is alone 
with her uncle. 

“Draw your chair nearer, Saditha, and let 
mé hold your little hand in mine!” 

Sadie rises at once, discards the chair, and 
drawing a footstool close to the couch, sinks 
upon it, and slips her hand into the ont- 
stretched one. Her heart is beating fast. At 
last the moment has come when she is to know 
all about herself. Sir Reginald’s fingers close 
over hers, there is a tender smile on her face. 

“What do they call you, dear—Saditha or 
Sadie?” 

“Sadie,” she answers. 

“Weill, Sadie, my child! Shall 
afraid to leave Miss Lotway, and 
companions, to come and minister to a poor 
maimed creature like me?” % 

Sadie’s eyes dim suddenly, for a moment she 
forgets Miss Lotway, the old school life, her 
vexation at this unknown uncle’s sudden whim 
to see her, Even Jack and her secret are blotted 
out by the sympathy and pity she feels. A 
call is made upon her womanly nature, and it 
is not made in vain. 

“No. Uncle Reginald,” she answers, “I 
shall like it.” 

Sir Reginald draws a quick breath. 

“ But think again, Sadie; don’t decide in a 
ge Can- you forego your simple peaceful 
life for one, perhaps, of incessant travel? Can 
you bear to leave youth and beauty to gaze 
only on a decrepid cripple? Can you renounce 
all youthful pleasures-to be with me, Sadie?” 

Sadie answers at once. 

“T can!” 

Jack is still forgotten. Her whole being is 
enthralled by the new sensation these questions 
arouse within her. 

Her uncle does not reply at once, he seems 
deep in thought. After awhile he lifts one 
hand and caresses her dark locks. 

“So be it. We will be companions hence- 
forth, Sadie, my child. Though you have 
never seen mne to your remembrance before, 
though you have been left among strangers, 
aa agag forgotten, yet do you know, Sadie, 
this is a moment I have often longed for—in my 
hours of greatest suffering, turned to—and 
pray Heaven. I shall make you happy!” 

Sadie bends her head and touches his hand 
with her lips. 

“I am sure you will,” she whispers, softly, 
and then unseen by him the colour mounts to 
her cheeks and fades swiftly. As she bends 
her chin touches a hard substance within her 
dress—-it is the badge of her allegiance to 
another, her wedding ring, which she always 
wears suspended round her neck. 

Sir Reginald still caresses her hair, and she 
keeps her head bent for a few seconds longer to 
control the expression in her face. 

Her thoughts work quickly in those seconds. 
Jack comes back to her memory, and with 
him the knowledge that she is not free to give 
this promise of companionship to her uncle. 
Then a relief comes. Jack cannot take her to 
their home yet; and he is so sweet aon dg 
he will not object to her remaining with Sir 
Reginald. Indeed, did he not seem to hint at 
such a thing? : 

Her face is calm as she lifts it again, but the 
struggle in her breast leaves its trace in her 
eyes, and Sir Reginald sees it. 
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“You wonder, dear, that I 
your childhood,” 
troubling you.” 

Beg oe “rake truthfully. “I am 
content to wait longer; but perhaps some day, 
Uncle Reginald, you will soll ane of my mother. 
I feel I should like to hear about her. I have 
heard the girls mg of their mothers, and I 
have en them the love I have never known; 
but I am not a child now, uncle. 
woman, and I am content to wait.” 

Sir Reginald does not reply at first. Then 
he speaks, and his voice is clear and cold. 

“You shall hear of your mother, Sadie, some 
day—soon! It is but right that you should 
know of your parentage. And now, my child 
tell me of your life. Of Miss Lotway I need 
not ask you if she cared for you well. I can 
see that. Ohatter on, Sadie, I Tike to hear your 
voice. 

She calls up all her spirits. It would be 
wrong to say that the girl is not disappointed, 
for she is most acutely so. The new excitement 
that has thrilled her through her journey, and 
before she saw her uncle, evaporates slowly. 
The veil is not to be lifted yet. She is pained ; 
but she is not impatient. With womanl 
intuition Sadie guesses her childhood holds 
some sorrow which even now is counted great. 
And though sbe longs to know of her mother, 
she crushes her longing rather than probe a 
wound which years have failed to heal. 

(To be continued next week.) 


— 
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say nothing of 
he says, slowly; “it is 


Iam a 








Gems 


Nrver be ashamed to learn, even from less 
men than thyself. 

Gop appears in the best thought, in the 
truest speech, in the sincerest action. 

He who seeks his happiness in this wor'd 
and its belongings will miss the inner life of 
the spirit which 1s the life eternal. 

No. man or woman of the humblest sort 
can really be os gentle, pure, and good 
without the world being better for it, with- 
out somebody being helped and comforted by 
the very existence of that. goodness. 


PROGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

This century received from its predecessors 
the horse; we bequeath the bicycle, the loco- 
motive, and the automobile. 

We received the goosequill; we bequeath 
the fountain pen and the typewriter. 

We received the scythe; we bequeath the 
mowing machine. 

We received the sick’e; we bequeath the 
harvester. 

We received the hand-printing press; we 
bequeath the rotary. 








We received twentythree chemical ele- 


ments; we bequeath eighty. 

We received the tallow dip; we bequeath 
the are electric light. 

We received the galvanic battery; we be- 
queath the dynamo. 

We received the flint-lock; we bequeath 
automatic Maxims. ; 

We received the sailing ship: we bequeath 
the steamship. 

We received the beacon signal fire; we be- 
queath the telephone and wireless telegraphy. 

We received leather fire buckets; we be- 
queath the steam fire-engine. 

We received wood and stone for structures ; 
we bequeath twenty-storied steel buildings. 

We received the stairway ; we bequeath the 
elevator. 

We received ordinary light; we bequeath 
the Réntgen rays. 

We received the weather unannounced; we 
bones the weather bureau. 

e received unalleviable pain; we be- 
queath asegsis, chloroform, ether, and co- 
caine. 

We received the average duration of life of 
thirty years ; we bequeath forty years. 





Gleanings 


Monument To 4 Coox.—The first: manument 
ever erected to a cook is about to be inaugu- 
rated in Paris. The ohef in question is Urbain 
Dubois, who laboured in the German Km 
= kitchen. So popular was he that his 

rother cooks have united to do him honour. 

THE tena or Postace Stawps.—We are 
now © new postage stamps with the 
King’s efligy yy “= 
gummed © stamp was a Scotsman, Mr. 
James almers, of Dundee, who, in 1834, 
suggested the adoption of the practical system 
of affixing adhesive squares of paper to en- 
velopes. (Mr, mers wis ridiculed, and, 
amongst others, medical men predicted that the 
constant licking of gum would be prejudicial 
to the health of the nation. It was not until 
1841 that the plan of Mr. Chalmers received 
the serious attention of the Pot Office authori- 
ties. 


Tse First Woman Pxorocrarnen.-—Miss 
Dorothy Catherine Draper, who died at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, United States, the other 
day, aged ninety-five, was said to be the first 
person who ever sat for a photograph. She 
posed for her brother, Dr. John W. Draper, 
whd had discovered a process by which a 
‘daguerreotype could be made in a few minutes. 
The photograph was made in 1839, when Miss 
Draper was wn in New York society as 
“Dolly” Draper, and the picture, with the 
statement that the subject had to pose “ only 
about six minutes,” created a sensation in 
artistic circles. 

InsTaNTANEOvs Svccess.—A lecturer, well- 
known in a large North Country town, is a 
strong temperance advocate, and in season and 
out he is ready to urge the claims of the tee- 
total movement. The other day, while he was 
going along one of the streets of the town in 
ehich he resides, he came face to face with a 
habitual toper, who was, if anything, even 
more intoxicated than usual. “ You are a dis- 
grace to the district,” said the temperance 
advocate, with some heat. “ Bat, sir,” said the 
toper, 0, like his kind,.was eager to find 
some extenuating circumstance, “this is the 
first time I have ever had too much.” “ Then,” 
remarked the lecturer, pompously, “allow me 
to congratulate you on a marvellous success 
for a first attempt.” 

A Crock teat Neeps no Wixpinc.—What 
is perhaps the most wonderful clock ever made 
is now working at Schenectady. It was made 
by a watch er named J. Steiner, and has 
never been wound up. It was started some 
months ago. by Steiner giving the pendulum 
a swing, and will continue to go, says he, until 
“the ets lose their magnetism.” The 
work consist of only three wheels. The clock 
itself is in the form. of a pendulum, weighing 
40\b. The pendulum rods are made of different 
kinds of metal to allow compensation in con- 
traction and expansion. It is said that the 
clock is not affected by jar or vibration, and 
keeps pertect time, the swing of the pendulum 
being regulated to beat seconds. 

Tur Evorvrion oF tHe Gun.—As the use 
of artillery became more common, and the ad- 
vantages of portability and a greater rapidity 
of fire were recognised, guns, except among 
the Orientals, became smaller, but of better 
workmanship and construction. Inventors 
began to try their hands at all sorts of im- 
provements or attempts at improvement, and 
in the course of a hundred years or so the 
number of different pieces of cannon, large and 
small, muzzle or breech-loading, was simply 
legion, There were cannon, cannon royal, and 
demi-cannon, three or four classes of culverins, 
bombards, mortars, perriers, serpentines, car- 
thovns, curtalls, passevolants, or zebratanas, 
hasilisks, orgues, sakers, minions, mojanes, 
faleons, falconets, robinets, fowlers, ses, 
slings, port pieces, murderers, drakes, aspics, 
double dogs, and lagtors, to say nothing of 
ribadoquins, flying dragons, and partridge 
mortars. 


upon them. ‘he inventor of the | 


Macnerisep Warones.—Watches, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are said to suffer from 
travelling with their owners in the Tube, :n 

; inuch the same way as they suffer if one ap- 
| proaches a dynamo in their company. In other 
| words, they become magnetised, and demag- 
netisation is a costly and lengthy process. 

| A Doc's Fatse Teera.—Amoug the “ freaks” 
in the Ladies’ Kennel Club show, held in 
New York recently, was a Gordon setter Rex 
V., a seven-year-old dog, which was unfortu- 
nate enough to lose four front teeth on the 
lower jaw three years ago. A veterinary ‘sur 

geon was consulted, and he succeeded in re- 
placing the lost incisors with four gold teeth, 
in the middle of which is set a large diamond. 

Tue Ortcin oF Vucrtaries.—The follow- 
ing “ Origin of Vegetables,” from “ Health Cul- 
ture,” may be of interest to our readers : — 

Spinach iv a Persian plant. 
Filberts come from Greece. 
Quinces came from Corinth. 
The turnip came from Rome. 
The peach came from Persia. 
The nasturtium came from Peru 

A Boenyan Cwaret.-—An old timber-built 
tenement in King’s Court, Great Suffolk Street, 
London, wil! shortly be demolished. It stands 
opposite the site of the Bridewell that was 
bwilt circa 1773 upon Hangman’s Acre, where 
is now the junction of Friar and Hill Streets. 
The house was ‘taken just 100 years ago by a 
congregation who had separated themselves 
from the Baptist community in Union, for- 
merly Duke, Street. <A. tradition is current 
that Bunyan sometimes preached in the meet- 
ing house in King’s Court, as well as in that 
belonging to his friend Dr. Thomas Barlow, in 
Zoar Street. Slutswell (since Gravel Lane), in 
the course of his frequent visits to London. 

Aw Erronzrove Porvisr Bexier.—There is 
a popular belief that imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished. How erroneous this belief 
is is shown by the County Court Returns for 
1900, which have just been published. No 
fewer than 4,692 debtors were imprisoned. 
Whether the system is right or not, it is 
obvious that the powers of imprisonment with 
which County Court judges are armed have a 
very good effect upon some debtors. As many 
as 129,044 debtors had warrants of commitment 
issued against them. The fact that over 124,000 
of them found it possible to pay their debts 
under the threat of imprisonment is not with- 
out its significance, though in many cases it 
was probably their relatives rather than them 
selves who bore the burden. 

How Emery 1s Qvareimp.—Emery comes 
from the island of Naxos, in the Hastern 
Mediterranean, whence it has been exported 
for the last two centuries or more. The beds 
are in the north-east of the island. There are 
about 300 men engaged-in the trade, all of 
whom have to be married before they are 
admitted to the fraternity. The material is 
much too hard to be dug out or even blasted. 
Great, fires are lighted round the blocks till the 
natural cracks expand with the heat, and levers 
are then inserted to prize thom apart. This 
system is continued until the blocks are reduced 
in size to masses of a cubic foot or less, and 
they are then shipped as if they were coal. 
There are said to be some 20,000,000 tons yet 
available at Naxos. It is one of the hardest 
substances known. 

How Russtan Peasants Live.~—Most of the 
Russian peasants pass a great deal of their lives 
in workshops, where they work, eat, and 
porn au same room sheltering 4 number, and 

robably a pig into the bargain. There are 

ew beds. Instead, al] around the four walls 
of the room is fixed what may be literally 
described as a bench. It is made of wood, and 
at this works the peasant by day and on it he 
sleeps by night, each man at his own spot. 
The conditions of the Russian workshop or 
factory, and the Russian prison and the mili 
tary barracks, so far as interior arrangements 
are concerned, are akin, Chairs there will 








also be and tables, rudely fashioned, as 2 rule, 
by the men themselves. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed _pro- 
— of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
efi a widow a year or more previous to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode no heir; but essed 
@ wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
* to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
joubted Lady Redwoode’s vompliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells him the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite a girl,in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fali 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, althongh but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness, Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, 
and swears that no other woman shall ever become his 
wie. 

Now Lady Redwocde’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter, After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there sudden! 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns uncheervel 
into the garden to seck ccimfort among the shade of the 
trees, It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
rs Whoever and whatever she is I recognise her as my 

late.” 


CHAPTER XV. (Continued), 


JHE day was one of those sveet 
4| summer days when the bare sense 
of existence becomes a luxury. 
The sunshine was warm and 
genial; the soft zephyrs were 
scarcely astir; and the air was 
full of fresh, delightful odours, that escaped 
from the garden Tver, and even from the 
brown, teeming earth. 

The tamed deer roved through the wood, 
and even approached near to the dwelling; 
hares scudded across the paths more in frolic 
than in fear; and the birds held 
upon their airy perches and in 
refuges. 

It seemed to Hellice as though nature sym- 
path‘sed in her happiness, and every mute 
a and inanimate thing rejoiced with 
ner. 

She took her way towards the waterfall, be- 
side which she had first seen Sir Richard, 
walking with a bounding step and a light heart. 
Her face was sunshine incarnate, and her dark- 
grey eyes were full of a shy, sweet light that 
was inexpressibly beautiful. 

She had proceeded nearly the whole dis- 
tance, when a sudden groaning sound near at 
hand made her stop and lock around her. 

Thé sound proceeded from a little leafy dell, 
a short way from the path, and Hellice, more 
than ever alive to sorrow, moved: towards the 
spot. She was unprepared for the sight that 
met her gaze. 

The pretended gipsy, who had warned her 
the previous week, lay prone upon the ground, 
grovelling like a wounded animal, and groaning 
as if in mortal pain. 

Hellice’s heart was touched at once. 
came nearer, and inquired, softly, 

“Are you ill, gipsy? Can I——” 

Softly as the words were uttered, and ab- 
sorbed as was the woman in her anguish, she 
heard them, and looked up with an abrapt 
fierceness that almost startled the maiden. 

“You here to mock me!” she ejaculated, 
struggling to a half-upright posture. 


igh jubilee 
eir leafy 


She 


‘in your cheeks has fed on mine ; 





Hellice retreated a step, remembering her 
early fears that the gipsy had lost control of 
her mental faculties, but she answered, bravely 
aud gently : 

“Not to mock you, but to care for you, if 
you are ill! Iwas on my way to the cascade 
when I heard you groaning. Can I do anything 
for you?” 

“Tf you had only heeded my warning!” 
cried the woman, in a childish voice, putting 
her hand over her eyes to shut out the bright 
and glowing vision of the youthful Hellice. 
“He lovés you as he never loved before! I 
heard him say so—woe is me!” and she struck 
at her breast fiercely. 

Hellice’s suspicions began to grow stronger, 
and she looked pityingly at the woman she 
believed to be a lunatic. She was tempted to 
call a gardener to look after the gipsy, but 
there was no one near, and some impulse im- 
pelled her to remain with her. With a look 
of quiet resoluteness that impressed even the 
unhappy Margaret Sorel, she said : 

“Get up and tell me what troubles you. If 
you want comfort or assistance, perhaps I can 
aid you!” 

The pretended gipsy struggled to her feet 
and turned her face towards Hellice. 

The maiden started at the ravages a week 
had made in that bold gipsy-like beauty. The 
once red cheeks were thin and haggard; the 
black eyes gleamed from cavernous sockets 
with a lurid sort of light that was unpleasant 
to see; the fdérehcad showed two or three 
deeply cut wrinkles; and the black hair that 
streamed from beneath the red hood looked 
uncombed and uncared for. All the softness 
and youth seemed pressed out of the wild, pale 
face. 

The woman looked as though her nature had 
suffered from a voleano-like shock, whose lava 
tide had swept over her soul, burying under 
its crushing wave all that was good, true and 
tender in her. 

She smiled bitterly at Hellice’s startled look, 
and exclaimed : 

“Yes, I have changed since first we met, 
lady ; and so have you. The brighter bloom 
the happiness 
which possesses your heart has consumed 
mine, You think me insane. I wish I were,” 
and she uttered a wild, discordant laugh that 
made Hellice shudder. “ But I am not, and I | 
shall. use my reason to wreck other hearts as | 
snine is wrecked !” 

Hellice knew not what to reply, and while 
she hesitated Margaret Sorel continued, with | 
an hysterical sob,— 

“YT was in the conservatory and heard all |. 
he said to you. You blushed and smiled like | 
a child, and he worshipped you as he never 
worshipped me. I heard what he said about 
never having loved before, but it’s false—false ! 
He loved me for years, and he would love me 
now, had not your baby face come between | 


” 





“Of whom are you speaking?” asked | 
Hellice, willing to humour the supposed fancies 
of the woman. 

“Of Sir Richard Haughton!” declared the 
pretended gipsy, endeavouring to speak calmly. 

“What is Sir Richard Haughton to you ?” 
inquired the Baronet’s betrothed. 

“What is he to me?” half shrieked the 
divorced wife. “He is my life, my strength, 
my love! He is more to me than anyone else 
in the wide world! He is what he can never 
be to you—my husband !” 

“Your husband!’’ repeated Hellice, grow- 
ing pale. “ ‘Chis is a strange fancy——”’ 

“It as not a fancy, Miss Glintwick,” de- 
clared Margaret Sorel, forcing her passions 
under coutrol, and looking steadily at the 
maiden. “T’am not deceiving you any more 
than I am deceiving myself. I am Sir 





Richard Haughton’s wife, and I can) prove 
myself such ! ” 

ellite did not ‘believe the assertion, but 
she felt her heatt grow faint within her. The 
weman «poke with such im ive earnest- 
ness, and, wild as she seemed, she did not yet 
act as Hellice imagined an insane person would 
do. Still, the maiden assured herself, she must 
be a monomaniac. Perhaps she had ‘seen the 
voung Baronet often, and had fallen im love 
with him, forgetting the difference in renk and 
the social! bar between them, 

“I will tell you my story; Miss Glintwick,” 
said the pretended gipsy, speaking in’a sup- 
p tone, as if she could with difficulty 
keep the rein upon her passions. “I am nota 
gipsy, as my dress declares me-to be.- Iam 
the daughter of a poor gentleman, who educated 
his children with difficulty, and who then died, 
leaving them to make their way through the 
world as best they could. My brothers were 
thriftless fellows, who hated work and were 
unable to support me. 1 discovered that I 
possessed histrionic talent, and became an 
actress. I was successful, and was soon able 
to support my brothers as well as myself in 
luxury. I was courted and flattered as every 
successful actress is; but I never loved ‘until I 
met Sir Richard Haughton. He was Mr. 
Haughton then—a boy of twenty—and I was 
older than be. He was charmed with my 
talent, delighted with my beauty-~im short, he 
fell in love with me!” 

She paused to note the effect of these words 
upon Hellice. The maiden stood, pale and 
quiet, with a look of serene confidence in her 
eyes, yet with an anxious smile on her lips 
Her confidence in her lover remained unshaken, 
yet a vague sense of coming trouble began to 
make itself felt at her heart. She was con- 
vinced by the woman's language that slie was 
no gipsy,.and this discovery added to her dis- 
quietude. 

Dissatisfied that she had not yet weakened 
the girl’s faith in Sir Richard, the divorced 
wife resumed. 

“The wooing of Richard Haughton was so 
different from that of others that I could not 
do otherwise than yield to it. He offered me 
an honourable love; he addressed me as his 
equal in rank ; he-was so ardent, so impulsive, 
so unremitting in his attentions that I grew to 
love him better than life. He urged me to 
marry him, and I consented. I knew his 
father would never consent to our marriage, so 
I urged that it should be a secret one. He 
agreed to. my suggestion, and we were married 
secretly, but in church, and in the presence of 
a sufficient number of witnesses.” 

Still Hellice showed no agitation, no token 
of implicit belief in her words, and Margaret 
Sorel anathematised the perfect trust with 
which the maiden regarded her betrothed. 


| She saw that absolute proofs would be neces- 


sary before Hellice would credit her state- 
ments, and she hated the girl in her heart. 
“We were married,” she said, and her tone 
was almost a wail with the bitter memories 
arising in her soul. “We went, to my lodg- 
ings to partake of our wedding-breakfast and to 
secure our luggage, intending to set out imme 
diately for Sea View. Richard left the room 
in which I was, for some reason or another. 
to call a cab, or post a letter, and he returned 
sooner than I expected. Stopping at the door 
of my room a moment, he overheard my con- 
versation with my brother. He heard evough 
to induce him to believe that I married him 
for rank and wealth only, and he burst in upon 
us, upbraided me, and then left me. for ever 


| He came to Sea View, inherited the title and 


‘property, and during all these years has led a 
hermit-like existence. We have never met until 
lately. He loved me, Miss Glintwick, as he 
will never love again, as he does not, and can- 
not, love you. IT believe he loves me yet, and 
that he would sue for my love again if it were 
not for you!” 

This partially true but. garbled statement. 
delivered with an earnestness that resembled 
truth, could not altogether fail of effect. 
Hellice began to believe that the actress really 
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loved Sir Richard, but she placed no credence 
in the assertion concerning the Marriage. 
“Your story oannot be quite true,” she 


said simply: “Sir Richard would not have 
asked me to his wife if he were wedded 
to another.” 


Margaret Sorel’s brow darkened. 
“Shall I prove. my. words?” she ask 
quickly. “ Would you believe me if vere 
(o see my marriage certificate? Perhaps you 
are pte Sin with Sir Richard's handwriting. 

Look. here !” 

She drew from her bosom a small packet 
of documents tied carefully with ribbon. Un- 
loosing the packet, she took from the rest a 

aper which she handed to Hellice in silence. 
t proved to be a certificate of marriage be- 
tween Margaret Sorel, spinster, and hard 
Haughton, bachelor—signed and witnessed in 
accordance with the forms prescribed by Pow 
It was old and worn, and seemed to have Aeen 
carried for years. 

Hellice’s brain reeled as she vead jt, and the 
hands with which she returned it trembled as 
with agne. 

“Read these,” said Margaret Sorel, giving 
her the letters. 

Hellice took them and perused them. She 
was already familiar with Sir Richard’s rather 
yorslios handwriting, he having contributed to 

cile’s album, and given her a written copy of 
an old ballad Hellice had desired. She recog- 
nised the penmanship at once, and many of 
the expressions in the letters were familiar to 
her, perfect sym y with her lover, 
familiar already with modes of thought, 
and his manner of ex ion, she could not 
fail to recognise his in these episties. 
They were crude, boyish letters, impulsive 
and loving. Some pleaded for a marriage, 
and in one the writer spoke of having made 
every final arrangement for the union, and 
longed for the morrow that would make Mar- 
garethis wife. 

They were in truth Sir Richard’s letters, 
and as Alice read them the conviction of their 
anthorship forced itself upon her. 

“This was his earliest. gift to me,” said the 
divorced wife, drawing forth a pretty jewelled 
locket enclosing Sir Richard’s portrait. “Look 
at it!” : 

Hellice took it and looked long and earnestly 
at the fair, boyish face yed there. The 
honest blue eyes, the esl wwe, hay the frank, 
open countenance, all were recognised at once, 
although Sir Richard now was a calm, grave, 
dignified man, rarely given to smiles, and 
more haughty and reserved than frank and 
open. Comparing the picture before her with 
that engraven on her heart, Hellice felt that 
her lover must have oncé looked like the smiling 
portrait, and that some great sorrow had made 
him the man he now was. 

She gave back the locket wearily, and Mar- 
garet Sorel then took from her finger a slender 
golden circlet. 

“That was my wedding-rinig,” she said. 
“Look at the inscription withn!” ; 

Hellice obeyed, reading the words: “ Richard 
to Margaret,” and after them a date which she 
repeated as if wishing to remember it. 

“Have I given you proofs enough?” de- 
manded the divorced wife, marvelling at the 
ote calmness. " . 

“Quite enough,” was the low response. 
“And are you his wife now!” 

“ Certainly!” declared Margaret Sorel, un- 
Dlashingly, “That is a strange question to 
as ” 


_“T know it, but I thought it so strange that 
Sir Richard should ack me to be his wife’ if 
he had one already. He knew you the other 
day, I suppose. I can hardly helieve all this. 
My brain seems on fire.” 

looked up at her enemy with a per- 
plexed expression in her dusky eyes, and her 
face wae white as snow, except in the cheeks, 
where a feverish red burned, glowed, and 
ickered like ‘the wavering flame of a lamp. 
She put back her heavy hair from her fore- 





nous & a bewildered sort of wav. and said, 
pl — 
ot thought he loved me. I thought he had 
a right to love me. How could he say such 
things if he had no right to do so?” 
garet Sorel was not all bad. She had 

hated Hellice for the joy and pride of her tri- 
eg love, hate her for her brilliant beauty 

youthfulness; but now, when she met the 
gaze of those sweet blue eyes she turned away 

head in sorrow. She was not generous 
enough to declare that the law had given 
Richard back his freedom; she was not gene- 
rous enough to, yield him « this younger, 
lovelier rival, but she did at that moment 
grieve that Hellice should: have been the one 
chosen by him, and consequently been placed 
in the way, of her revenge. 

“Tt is hard at first.” she thought, “but she 
will get over it by-and-by. he is only a 
chilé now, and I will not. give up my life to 
gratify a childish love. No, no. He is mine, 
ss = claim him!” 

et she spoke kindly and thetically to 
Hellice, striving to sails St caeahige: i 
less grief. Her words fell. upon unheeding 
ears. ‘The maiden looked at her as if trying 
to understand, and then shook her head sadly, 
murmuring ,— 

“I thought him so good and noble! He is 
so, I am sure; and but for this temptation he 
would never have done wrong. He loves me 
now, but if you can win him back you are free 
te do so.” 

“You will not teke him from me, then?” 
cried the divorced wife, eagerly. 

“He can be nothing more to me, not even 
@ friend,” she said, with strange calmness. 
“ Our engagement was but a mockery. I can- 
not meet him again. I had intended to go 
away from Redwoode. I see now that I must 
go. You have nothing more to say to me?” 

Margaret Sorel replied in the negative, won- 
dering anew at the quietude of Hellice, her 
singular calmness, and deciding in her own 
inind that the girl’s love had been but weak 
after all. 

“Then I will not stay here longer,” said 
Hellice, “You need grieve no longer on my 
account, poor Margaret. Sir Richard is free 
so far as I am concerned.” 

She bowed, and walked away with that wild 
grace that distinguished her, and the divorced 
wife, looking after her, muttered,— 

“She is only a child, and I am glad the 
blow has not fallen heavily upon her. My 
love is my life, my soul, but she can give 
Richard up without a tear. It is to me he 
belongs, and if he will not have me he shali 
have no wife at all!” 

Wath a bitter smile she stalked away in the 
direction of the kiosk. 

If she could have followed Hellice to the 
dwelling, to her secluded tower-chamber, and 
seen her fall prostrate upon the floor, giving 
way to such a tem of grief as seldom tor- 
tures any except the young, she would have 
said that Hellice’s love was not a weak and 
childish passion, but that it was the love of a 
lifetime. The young girl abandoned herself 
to her grief. She had known sorrows before, 
but not sorrow like this. Her lonely heart 
had responded to Sir Richard, and to believe 
him false or treacherous was an anguish too 
great for endurance. We will not dwell on 
the maiden’s grief. Her joy in his love had 
been rapture; her sorrow was correspondingly 
extreme. Battling with her misery, she did 
not know that more than once someone knocked 
at her door for admittance and went away un- 
certain if she were in her room, nor did she 
even guess how Sir Richard lingered in the 
drawing-room, anxious to communicate the 
face of Lady Redwoode’s approval of their 
engagement, and longing to foast his eyes 
upon the beauty of his betrothed, and to com- 
fort his heart by the renewed assurance of her 
love. But Hellice appeared not, and Sir 
Richard, troubled and anxious at her strange 
disappearance, took his leave, promising him 
self that he would return in the evening and 
confid® to her his early history. 











/ rance of the orange blossoms bro’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Sir Richard Haughton paid his promised 
visit to Redwoode that evening, but he did 
not obtain sight of his betrothed. In reply 
to his anxious inquiries, he learned only that 
Plellice was indisposed, and could not see even 

im. He remained an hour or more, hoping 
to receive some message from Hellice, but he 
waited in vain. The maiden betrayed no con- 
sciousness of his presence, or anxiety about 
him. Cecile’s gaiety seemed heartless to him ; 
Andrew Forsythe’s: gloom annoyed him; and 
he found consolation only in the usual silence 
and abstraction of the Baroness. When at 
length he returned home he carried with him 
a gloomy heart ond awakening suspicions that 
Hellice’s. iiiness was in some way due to the 
enmity of his divorced wife. He called the 
next day, and the next, but Hellice remained 
insensible to him. He wrote her a long, confi 
dential letter, in which he told the story of 
his marriage and divorce, but the létter was 
returned unopened, with the message that Miss 
Glintwick was unable to read it. ‘Yortured and 
harassed beyond description, he» sought 
everywhere for the pretended gipsy whose hand 
had wrought him so much evil, but Margaret 
Sorel had taken refuge in the little inn at 
Wharton, and he was unable to trace her. 
(Nothing remained for him, therefore, but to 
wait as patiently as he could until an interview 
with his betrothed should be vouchsafed him. 

Meanwhile Hellice, consumed with a low, 
nervous fever, remained in her own rooms, re- 
fusing to see even her supposed grandmother 
until her waning strength had rendered her 
opposition too feeble to be regarded. The fever 
that fed upon her delicately organised physical 
system had its central fire in her heart. She did 
not once lose possession of her senses. She did 
not grow impatient under her sorrows, as might 
have been expected of one of her proud tem- 
perament. On the contrary, she bore herself 
with a sort of humility which was not meek 
ness, and with a quiet sadness that was more 
touching than any violent outbreak of passion. 
No one, not even the keen-eyed Renee, sus- 
pected the cause of her illness. 3 

It was said in the household that the indis- 
position was consequent upon her change of 
climate, and scarcely anyone doubted the state- 
ment, 

At first, she lay upon a couch drawn up be- 
fore one of the long French windows of her 
sitting-room, from which position she could 
command a view of the approach to the man- 
sion; but after she had once beheld the com- 
ing of her lover and had seen him look up 
eagerly as if yearning to catch sight of her, she 
had moved her couch te another window. But 
she could not so easily remove from her mind 
the impression made by the Baronet’s pale and 
anxious face, 

She condemned herself for loving him still, 
while she knew that the love she cherished 
would perish only with her life. 

It must not be supposed that she was neg- 
lected and uncared for. As she became weaker 
and less tenacious in her desire for utter soli- 
tude, Renee made a great show of attention 
and affection. 

She was always in her rooms when likely 
to be seen there. She shed many tears before 
people, and loudly lamented the illness of her 
grandchild, and but little less loudly extolled 
her virtues. ‘ 

The physician who came to Redwoode daily, 
and who was puzzled by Hellice’a symp- 
toms, declared that the Hindoo was remark- 
able for her’love for her granddaughter, and 
that she was his most eflicient coadjutor. 

Cecile came to the tower-chamber regularly 
every morning with kindly greetings and good 
wishes, but Hellice knew how hollow was the 
heart of her cousin and how imsincere her 
wishes, and she turned from. her in silent leath 
ing. 

Andrew Forsythe sent every ye fres!: 
flowers from the conservatory, but frag- 
ht back te 
Hellice the memory of the hour when she had 
listened to Sir Richard’s confession of love, and 
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‘that sweet odour had floated around thea like 


a part of the sweet story. Sbe sent them awa: 
teuched. - 4: 


un 

Mr. Kenneth inquired particularly about her 
health, and his round, rosy face Tedrvopeibty 
l each time when the 
turned that Miss Glintwick was no better. 

Poor Mr. Haughton hovered about Redwoode 
like an uneasy ghost, forgetful of his mechanical 
contrivances, and solicitous only for the maiden 
whom he loved as a father might have 
loved. 

But Lady Redwoode was troubled more 
than ony other opening Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton. ihe missed the dark, delicate face of 
Hellice at the table. She missed the music 
of her voice, her proud, graceful ways, the 
smothered tenderness that had been ptible 
to her in the girl’s dusky eyes, and the winning 
loveliness of manner, 

She visited her daily, but the constraint of 
Renee’s presence prevented a better understand- 
ing between her and the invalid. She began to 
tire of Cecile’s never-ceasing compliments and 
flattery. She began to feel dimly that Cecile 
was false and dissimulating, and that the girl 
she had rejected was true, good, and pure to 
the depths of her being. 

She did not dare to acknowledge these 
thoughts to herself, lest. she should be wrong- 
ing Cecile, but day after day and night after 
night the fear came to her that she had been 
mistaken in her choice, and that she might 
have taken to her heart her brother’s child and 
cast off her own. 

She grew thin, pale and anxious under this 
constant conflict, but not even to Andrew For- 
sythe or Mr. Kenneth did she breathe a word of 
her doubts. 

Hellice had beep ill a week, and the fever 
had lessened in her veins. Her h had 
begun to retarn, but almost imperceptibly, and 
she had schooled herself to face her destiny 
with the quiet resoluteness that formed one of 
her chief characteristics. 

In the lonely night hours she had decided 
upon her future course, and she was resolved to 
adhere to it without swerving. 

She was not one to weakly pine over a disap- 
pointment, so she gathered around her her 
mantle of pride, and was resolved to wear a 
smooth brow even though the terrible vulture 
of despair tore fiercely at her heart and 
threatened to loosen the chord that bound her 
to life. 

She was lying on her couch, basking in the 
rays of the lining sun, which streamed 
through her western window, throwing a flood 
of radiance upon her face and figure. Her 
head was nestled u a wide lace-frilled pillow, 
over which her long, heavy, unbound hair 
— in shining waves. 

er shaw] was gathered over her shoulders, 
and its bright hue was reflected in her clear 
cheeks. She was looking dreamily and 
thoughtfully’ down into the wood that crept 
up almost to the tower itself, but her thoughts 
were far away from the scene and her surround- 


ings. 

At a little distance from her, upon a low 
ottomen, was seated Renee, her fingers lazily 
weaving a sort of beadwork, and her brown 
face wearing a stolid expression, not changed 
even when she now and then looked up fur- 
tively at her young charge. 

“Will you have your medicine now, 
Hellice?” asked the Hindoo, breaking in upon 
the maiden’s reverie. : 

_“I want no medicines, Renee,” returned the 
girl, without starting or changing her attitude. 
“ weer yond reall reach my disease. My 
wound is here!” she placed her hand 
her heart. “ ie 


r 
Renee looked puzzled, and. wae on the point 
of demanding an explanation, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and Lady Redwoode 
— _ 9 Me came directly to the 
le of the couch, it over i 
the thin hand in her own. ss wou, 
“The doctor says you are on the road to 
recovery, Hellice,” she said, cheerfully, 





| of which 


teking a seat, and retaining possession of the 
invalid’s aand. “You are looking better, I 


Hellice smiled faintly and looked up with 
something of adoration into the lovely face 
drooping over her. 

" you think you could eee Sir Richard | 
to-day?” ‘whispered the Baroness, kindly. 
“You do not know how he has suffered during 
your illness. He is downstairs now, and has 
pleaded for only a minute's interview with 

ron }”” 

4 Hellice’s face grew even paler and her eyes 
shone with a greater light, but her voice was 
very low as she answered :— 

“I cannot see him. I am wo weak to un- 





dergo the excitement |” 

“His visit should calm instead of exciting 
you, my dear. But if you will not see him 

‘ou must let me take him some kind message. 

jo not trouble yourself to think of one. Leave 
it to me, and I will promise that your delicacy 
shall not be compromised !” 

“But, Lady Redwoode ?, 

“No remonstrances, Hellice!” interrupted 
the Baroness, smiling. “I am aware of your 
engagement to marry Sir Richard, and you 
have be cordial approval. I know he loves 
you ardently, and will make you happy. I 
trust,” she added, “that his second marriage 
will be happier than the first——” 

“ The first!” echoed Hellice. 

“Yes. Of course Sir Richard told you that 
he had been married, and that his wife had died 
some three or four years ago. At ieast, such 
was the r . It was a strange story, but.no 
doubt you have heard it all.” 

* Yes, I have heard it all!” said Hellice, with 
a look of pain, closing her eyes that their 
anguished expression might not alarm her rela- 
tive. 

“The doctor told me that I must cheer you 
by pleasant conversation, and that talking 
would not hurt you,” remarked the Baroness. 
‘May I send Renee away a little while?” 

Hellice nodded assent, and Lady Redwoode 
dismissed the Hindoo,; who retired with a 
scowling brow to the adjoining chamber, where 
she applied herself to the task of eaves- 
dropping, determined that not a word uttered 
during the interview should escape her know- 


ge. 

When they were left alone the Baroness drew 
still nearer to Hellice, and looked down upon 
her agitated face. 

“My child,” she said, in a half-stified voice, 
and with a tender, reassurifig glance, “I have 
been pty troubled during your illness. I 
have been led to believe that you were artful, 
false, and wicked, but I doubt those assertions 
now.” 

“JT knew you thought so,” said Hellice, 
quietly. 

‘“ But you made no attemp® whatever to un- 
deceive me.” 

Hellice hesitated, and her cheek flushed as 
she answered :— 

“ How could I deny such an assertion? And 
if I could have stooped to clear my character 
from such aspersions I must have sought to 
prejudice you against your own child.” 

“You believe Cecile to be my child, then?” 
asked the Baroness, abruptly. 

There was a brief pause, and the invalid-said, 
in a clear, low tone, thrilling with pain :— 

“Yes, Aunt Agatha, I believe Cecile to be 
your child. Your instinct pointed her out to 
you. Nature has given your features, 
and though there are proofs that she is only 
your niece they can be readil lained.” 

“What are the proofs, H ico? = 

+ Pardon me, Aunt Agatha,” replied the 
young gir:, “but I cannot answer you. My 
words cannot have weight with you. You 
have been told that I am false deceitful, 
and you knew nothing to the contrary. My 
assertions then would not be believed, and if 
pf were | would only render you anxious 
and uneasy. I would not withhold the proofs 





spoke if any other than I were 


Cecile’s rival claimant to your love, but you 
must permit me to be silent.” 

“I cannot!” exclaimed Lady Redwoode, 
with a ery of pain. “I believe you to be 
truthfal, Heilice, honest, and Looe Cecile 
has never understood you rightly. But the 
proofs, Hellice—I must have them!” 

The maiden was tempted to adhere to her 
refusal, but the imploring look of the Baroness 
decided her to be frank, and she said, 

“From our earliest childhood Cecile was 
the favourite of my parents, and I was always 
taught to defer to her in all thi Renee 
loved her best, and papa’ almost-adored her. 
Everything beautiful was lavished upon her. 
Papa's means were limited, and he could not 
afford to give us liberal allowances of money 
for our own use, but that of Cecile’s was 
always double that given me. During 
mamma's lifetime I never received from her 
aly of the caresses bestowed liberally upon 
my foster-sister. “A thousand trifles, merely 
trifles to you, madam, but heavy griefs to me 
at the time of their occurrence, made me feel 
like a stranger in my own home. I euppose 
now,” she added, “that what I then thought 
love for Cecile may have been the promptings 
of remorse. I do not envy my cousin. f 
would not rob her of your love, and I daresay 
I have done wrong in saying what I have.” 

“Not so, Hellice,” declared ledy Red- 
woode. “ And.now tell me of Ceoile. Is she 
all I believe her to be?” 

Hellice drooped her gaze, and her lips 

uivered, She was too generous to say any- 
thing to the psa. of her cousin, and 
too truthful to respond in the affirmative. 
Seeing her cruel em ment, the Baroness 
did not press the question, but that signifi- 
cant, troubled silence was like a blow upon 
her heart. ‘ 

She fixed her eyes u the dark, lovely 
face of the maiden, and Tellice was forced to 
meet her gaze. The girl’s glances were full of 
a strange yearning, a subtle and incomprehen- 
sible longing, and the Baroness was magne- 
tised by it. With a sudden and uncontrollable 
impu'se, which she could neither understand 
nor resist, she gathered the little dusky head 
to her bosom_and showered kisses upon the 
pale, surprised face. 

“Oh, Hellice!” she cried, in a choked voice, 
“what is this strange feeling that fills my 
heart towards you? I would have looked 
coldly — you because of. your parentage, 
but you have won my love in spite of myself. 
Hellice, my darling!” 

She e this tender epithet in a caressing 
tone. Glad tears sprang to the girl’s voice, 
she returned the lady’s ) Brel with an enthnu- 
siasm that testified how teful she was for 
this unexpected display of affection. 

“Dear Aunt Agatha,” she whispered, “I 
wish I might always remain with you.” 

“You may—you shall!” cried Lady Red- 
woode. “From this moment, Hellice, you are 
my adopted child and co-heiress with Cecile 
of all my preperty. I willbe frank with you, 
and tell you that I have had doubts at times 
that Cecile is really my daughter. How could 
it be otherwise, Hellice, when from the hour 
of her birth I was never positive of the iden- 
tity of my child? I believed I knew, but I 
might have deceived myself. And as to my 
maternal instinct, which decided my choice, I 
tell you frank'y, Hellice, that instinct wavered 
between you both until Cecile moved towards 
me and called me mother. I thought then 
that she was my child—I think so now—but 
my brother’s warning recurs-to me, and I shall 
cherish you both, assured then that I am 
wronging neither. This is my decision. From 
this hour, Hellice, you are my adopted child.” 

Hellice’s countenance was radiant as she 
thanked the Baroness for her kindness, but 
the radiance was but evanescent. She leaned 
upon the friendly bosom of Lady Redwoode, 
and a - yearning arose in her heart %- 
wards her, and she wished with all her sou! 
that she were the daughter of the Baroness, 
= entitled by nature to her ladyship’s fond 

e. A ; 
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_ But she did not give utterance to her yearn- 


"G veq iy detinion in made,” said Lady Red- 
ToC Sa “and I feel as if a load had 
been removed from my heart. I will not delay 
installing you in your futare position, Hellice. 


shall ssaks tay Will, sharing. overytiing 
— , eve 
T oouees equally heoweon you and Gecile” 
She prevented any possible expostulations 
the 8 part by ny her caresses, 
and ing that she been sufficiently 
excited and must be left to repose. 

“TI will visit you again this evening, dear,” 
she said, “And now I must take your mes- 
sage to Sir Richard. Not a word, Hellice,” 
she added, as the maiden essayed to speak. 
“You must rest now, and get strong, for to- 
morrow Sir Richard will expect to see you.” 

She patted the flushing cheek playfully, and 
took her departure, carrying in her bosom a 
heart lighter than it had been for days. She 
had scarcely disappeared when Renee, with a 
lowering face and angry eyes. came out of the 
inner ber and made her way to Cecile’s 
boudoir. 

The Baroness proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where Cecile and Andrew Forsythe were en- 
gaged in conversation. 

Sir Richard had taken refuge in the con- 
servatory, a consecrated place to him, and | 
thither Lady Redwoode followed him, finding | 
him standing beside the seat upon which Hel- | 
lice had sat when listening to his vows. 

He turned quickly at the sound of footsteps, | 
revealing a worn and troubled countenance, 
and grave, sad eyes full of apprehensiveness. 

“Will she see me?” he asked, eagerly. | 

“Not to-day, Sir Richard,” answered Lady 
Redwoode, gently. “She is not well enough, 





} 


{a will which I 


ond thinks your presence would excite 


“But I would be very gentle,” pleaded the 
Baronet. “If I might only look into her eyes 
and see how she regards me.” 

“Fie, you erous man!” said her lady- 
ship, playfully. “If blushes are tokens of 
friendly regard, then Hellice is your friend. 
She is growing better, I promise that you 
shall see her to-morrow.” 

The young Baronet brightened perceptibly 
at this promise and at the assurance that 
Hellice had blushed at mention of him. His 
fears began to vanish, and he grew at once 
cheerful and animated 


“T had feared that she was angry with me,” 


he said 

x y with you? Nonsense. She will be 
well in a day or two, and will laugh at your 
strange idea. You are not familiar with the 
history of my niece, Richard,” added the 
Baroness, gravely. “Let me confide in you 
my story, and then T will ask-a favour of 
you.” ’ 

They seated themselves, and Lady Redwoode 
narrated all, those incidents of her early life 
with which the reader is familiar, and related 
also in what manner she had regained her child. 

She told of her doubts with regard to the 
two maidens, and her recent decision respect- 
ing her adoption of Hellice. 

“I shall be happier in providing for her 
than in treating her as an unwelcome inmate 
of my home,” she concluded. “The favour 
that I desire is that you will remain to witness 
am resolved .to make 
immediately. Do not say a word to dissuade 
me, Sir Richard, for,” and her voice sank to 
an impressive whisper, “I cannot be sure but 
that she has stronger claims upon me than 
Cecile. Come to my private room, and I will 
send for Mr. Kenneth.” 


She led the way to her boudoir, going 
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through the drawing-room. Andrew ‘Forsythe 
was there alone, Cecile having been summoned. 
upstairs by the ayah, and Lady Redwoode re- 
quested him to join her, which invitation he 
accepted. 

Mr. Kenneth was sent for, and the three 
gentlemen listened to Lady Redwoode’s agitated 
remarks, and not one of them ventured to com- 
bat her resolve. 

They all believed: Cecile to be beyond 
doubt her daughter, but not one would take 
the regponsibility of advising her to ignore 
Hellice's existence, in the face of her lady- 
ship’s new and strong feeling in the girl's 
favour. 

Andrew Forsythe would have protested 
against a division of the vast property of the 
Baroness, but he had not the courage to do so, 
knowing that his motives would be plainly 
apparent, and that he would be despised and 
disregarded for his avaricious designs. 

“Mr. Kenneth,” said Lady Redwoode, turn- 
ing to the old lawyer, “I bave made up my 
mind, as you see. J should like to make out 
my will to-day, and these gentlemen will witness 
it. You will find paper and writing-materials 
in my desk yonder. Let us attend to the busi- 
ness at once,” 

Mr. Kenneth acceded to the request, and 
busied himself at the litth: inlaid desk, 
writing and re-writing, and reading aloud as 
he progressed, until a final draft of the will 
was completed, and roy | Redwoode had 
signified her approval of it by appending to it 
her signature. 

Sir Richard Haughton and Andrew Forsythe 
signed their names as witnesses, and the schem 
ing brain of the latter, at first angered at the 
division of the property, began to build up new 
ee to unite the dissevered fortunes, and to 

yestow all upon Hellice imstead of Cecile. 

He thought to himself that he would then 
offer his hand to the former, and induce her to 
marty him, trusting to his personal attractions 
to wean her affections from the young Baronet 

The will was completed in legal form, and 
Lady Redwoode breathed more freely. 

“1 will leave it in your hands, Mr. 
Kenneth,” she said, after a moment's thought 
“This prompt action has relieved me of many 
fears and saved me from many anxious 
moments. Whatever happens now, and which- 
ever is my daughter, both girls are provided for. 
My brother's wishes have been accomplished, 
and his daughter as well as mine is amply pro- 
vided for. I believe that there is nothing more 
that I can do.” 

The old lawyer assured her that nothing 
remained to be done, and Lady Redwoode then 
arose wearily and led the way back to the 
drawing-room, narrowily missing sight of a 
figure which had been crouching at her door, 
listening to the conversation within, and which 
had sprung up and fiitted away before her as 
she advanced. 

The figure was that of Cecile, and the fair 
blonde face, with its golden hair and bright 
blue eyes, was full of terrible and deadly mean- 
ing that boded little good either to the Baroness 
or to the unhappy Hellice. 

(Z'o be continued next week.) 








WOMAN’S WHIMS. 

A woman cuts the leaves of a magazine or 
book with her hairpin. 

She will hide her jewels from the burglar’s 
clutches m her boot or stocking. 

She invariably gets off a moving car back 
wards. 

A woman loves a bargain counter because 
she gets something she doesn’t want—at a high 

rice. 

She will enter into a long conversation with 
her neighbour just as the tramcar reaches the 
street at which she wishes to get off, 

In boarding @ tramcar she wil! in all proba- 
bility poke the man behind her in the eye with 
her umbrella. 

How a woman loves to show her neighbours 
that ehe is the happy possessor of a silk petti- 
cee, 
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Society 


Tue Kixc. and, probably, the Queen, will 
shortly pay visits to some of the great country 
houses. In that case, according to one of the 
curious forms of etiquette still in use, the King 
will be actually, host instead of guest, Unless 
specially commanded by their Majesties, both 
host and hostess aj, bound to take up their 
residence in some house near, leaving their 
own entirely at the Royal disposal, and they 
also have to wait to be copenally bidilen to 
dinner. On the occasion of Her Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria’s visit to Ireland this Court 
etiquette wag strictly adhered to, and it re- 
Mains to be seen what will be done lien their 
Majestys pay their first visits. Probably the 
first ocoasion when the Queen will be.the guest 
of any of her subjects will be during the Royal 
visit to Ireland. 

Tau change of Drawing Rooms from after- 
noon to evening is very generally welcomed. 
But, with it comes to pass a change of greater 
compass, The new rule which confines presen- 
tations to those of debutantes officially invited 
does away once and for ever with that strange 
relic of barbarism—the cancelled presentation. 
Henceforth each lady: presented will be the 
invited guest of Royalty ; and the Lord Cham- 
berlain ceases to be the censor of feminine 
morals. All the greater, im one sefise, will be 
the responsibility of those who apply to that 
fanctionary for the card which will bid them 
to the Buckingham Palace evening party, where 
there will be no lingering about in an ante- 
room, where music will henceforth give courage 
to the army of maidens, first plumed for con- 
quest,. and where, after the fatigues of the 
“ first, bow,” they will be fortified by an excel- 
lent supper, 

Iixe all busy amen, the King is a lover of 
punctuality, and. w er ie commanded to 
an audience with His Majesty has tebe in 
attendance at the time.appeinted. A proof of 
this appreciation of the value of minutes is 
shown by forty of His Majesty’s Christmas pre- 
sents. They are marble clocks, and the firm 
supplying them took, particular care before 


_ they were dispatched to see that they were 


properly regulated. 

Vurr few Kings indeed can have received 
the three separate. rites of baptism, marriage, 
and Coronation from the same Minister of God, 
and probably the case of George III. is unique. 
At the time he was born, on Jume 4, 1738, at 
Norfolk House, St. James's Square, the rector 
of the parish of St. James was Dr. Secker, 
Bishop of Oxford, who first baptised the Prince 
privately, and about a month later publicly. 
In 1758 Dr. Secker was elevated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, and only three years 
later performed the ceremonies of marrying 
and crown'ng the King and Queen. 


Tuts is the last year that Queen Regent 
Christina of Spain will rule that country, as 
on May 17, 1902, King Alfonso will have 
attained his majority, and, according to the 
Spanish law, will take the reins of Government 
into his own hands. The young King is now 
in robust health, and leads a very simple life, 
with no luxury or pretensions. He has been 
extremely well trained,’ but in ten months his 
studies will be at an end, and he will be a 
reigning King. He speaks three foreign lJan- 
guages fluently-——English, French, and German. 

A creat deal of nonsense has been printed 
about the succession to the Dutch throne since 
Queen Wilhelmina’s illness.. The next heir at 

resent is the young Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Veimar, who is already one of the -richest 
Royal personages in Europe. He is the grand- 
son of the late Grand Duchess Sophia. Next 
comes Prince Albert of Prussia, the Regent of 
srunswick, who is also exceedingly wealthy, 
as, in addition to his father’s fortune and large 
estates, he inherited about eighty millions of 
marks from his mother, the Princess Marianne 
of the Netherlands, Prince Albert has three 
sons, so there is really no prospect of a failure 
in the male line of the House of Orange, 





Facetiz 


Tues one would rather have left unsaid. 
He: “Everybody will be leaving town now 
that Parliament is dissolved.” She: “ Yes; 
indeed, I think all the nice people have left 
already.” - 


Tue best time for a young man to take ‘his 
girl sleighing is during a “ driving snowstorm.” 
He can use both his’ arms to hold his girl in the 
sleigh, and 
“ driving. ” 

Mrs. McF'vp: “Och, Pat! and phat are yez 
doing in tub of wather?”» Mr. McFud: 
“Faith and didn’t the ‘doctor ‘say oi should 
take a spoonful in wather t’ree. times a day? 
Oi know me business.” 


“Bessie, I hear that your sister is sick. 
What ails her?” “Idon't know, ma'am. May 
be it’s the diploma.” “The what, child?” 
“The diploma. I heard mother say she took 
it at school.” 


“ Dip you ever see tive ocean lash itself into 
a fury?” asked a little girl of a seafaring man. 


“Shiver my timbers, but I have.” “And what 


makes it do so? Does it get mad?” 
honey, because it’s so often cressed.” 


Mr. Snvp perceived that the milk that he 
was pouring into his coffee-cup was none of the 
richest. On this he said to his hostess: 
“Haven't you any milk that is more cheerful! 
than this?” “What do you mean by that?’ 
“Why, this milk seems overpowered by the 
blues.” 


A Bap Painter.—Simpson: “ Well, Mug- 
gins, how’s business?” uggins (an artist) : 
“Oh, ripping!. Got a commission this morning 
from a clergyman. Wants his children painted 
very badly.” Simpson (with that pleasant 
way of his): “ Well, my boy, you’re the very 
man for the job.” They don’t speak now. 


“Yes, 


REMEMBERING BuiiER.—General Officer (re- 
mding at a public dinver to the toast of “ The 
we “Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank 
you heartily for your cordial reception of this 
toast. I could say more, but in these days one 
can’t be too careful. I ‘have a wife and family 
to support. Thank you very much ; the Army” 
—(drinks). 

Somn children take naturally to a practical 
view of things. A little girl was saying her 
prayers the otber evening, closing up with, 
“God bless papa and mamma, little sister and 
everybody, and keep us from harm this night. 
Amen.” The “little sister,” a bright-eyed 
puss of five years, quietly remarked, “if you'd 
said ‘everybody’ to begin with, you needn’t 
have made such a long prayer.” 


A Cuance to Distincuisu Himseny.—Mrs. 
Hendricks: “We are to give a little musical 
entertainment next week, Mr. Featherly, and 
we would be glad to have you take part. You 
know something about music do you not?” 
Featherly (proud of his musical talent): “Oh, 
yes, I ehall be delighted, Mrs. Hendricks, I 
assure you. What part will you want me to 
take?” Mrs. Hendricks: “We would like to 
have you turn the leaves of the musie at the 
piano.” ones 


Se Knew tee Burrons.—The minister’s 
wife sat on the front porch mending the clothes 
of one of her numerous progeny. A neighbour 
passing that way stepped in for a friendly chat. 
A large work-basket, half full of buttons, sat 
on the floor of the porch. After various remarks 
of a gossipy nature, the visitor said, “ You 
seem to be well supplied with buttons, Mrs. 
Goodwin.” “Yes, very well, indeed.” “My 
gracious! if there ain't two of the same buttons 
that my husband had last winter on a suit. 
I’'d know ’em anywhere.” “Indeed!” said the 
minister’s wife, calmly. “I am surpri to 
hear it, as all these buttons were found in the 
contribution box. I thought I might as well 
put them to some use, so J]—what, must you 
go? Well, be sure and call again soon.” 


let the snow-storm do. all the |, 


And you miss* me when I’m 
gone?” She: “ With pleasure!” 

Friret Evrror: “Can you give an equiva- 
lent for ‘fired with enthusiasm,’ Jack?” 
Second Editor: “Certainly, my boy! Write 
it ‘ejected with cheerful alacrity.’ 

ADVERTISEMENT in French newspaper: 
“Fritz X , an, experienced accountant, de- 
sires’ a place as cashier. In the interest, of 
the security of patrons he would state that he 
is afflicted with two’ wooden legs.” 

Bactrr: “ Bailey, you have a general repu- 
tation for talking to yourself in the street.” 
Bailey: “ Yes you see, I like to talk to a sen- 
ror man, and I like to hear a sensible man 
talk.” 


Littte Man; “I understand, sir, that you 
have called me an unmitigated liar?” Big 
Man: “No, I didn’t. use the word unmiti- 
gated,”, Little Man: “Then I accept your 
apology.” 

He Han Buen Txere Himsecr.—Mrs. 
Gabber: “ Doctor, [ have just returned from 
visiting my married daughter, and my mouth 
and face are as lame as can be. What is the 
matter?” “Doctor (blandiy): “Madam, I am 
afraid you have over-exerted your mouth.” 
Mrs. Gabber: “Is it dangerous, doctor?” 
| Doctor (thoughtfully): “ Not to you, madam. 
| My wife’s mother is a great sufferer from the 
same cause, but a day's rest usually restores 
| her.” 





The Most Severe Winter 
for Years 


Reports from the Meteorological Office pre- 
dict that this winter season will be the most 
severe we have had in this country for years. 

|} An eminent authority on such matters 
| announces that every four years, England is 
| visited with an vanusually severe spell of cold 
weather, and this is the year on which it is 
due. How tokeep warm and avoid colds and 
chills becomes therefore an ce pape question. 

The human body may be said to be heated by 
a system of “hot pipes.’ 
the arteries and veins through which the hot 
blood is forced by the heart. When ill-health 
supervenes the blood becomes poor and thin, 
and does not carry enough oxygeri to thoroughly 
warm the extremities. Cold hands and feet, a 
general sensation of chill, and ashrinking from 
the least draught are symptoms which reveal 
this condition. On the other hand the heart 
may be weakened by some ailment, and ren- 
dered unable to pump the blood with sufficient 
force.  Palpitation, fluttering sensations at 
the heart, and fits of faintness are signs of 
this state. 

There is a third common reason for the 
“warming system”’ getting outoforder. That 
is the failing appetite. Food is the “fuel” 
which mends the fire. When the appetite fails 
the fuel supply is cut off, the heat goes down, 
colds and chill creep in, and in but teo many 
cases bronchitis, pneumonia, and fatal com- 
plications ensue. In Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
will be found a strengthening, blood-making, 
blood-purifying medicine. They strengthen 
the digestive-organs, thus ensuring that all the 
“fuel” taken in the form of food is used. They 
purify the blood, thus oe i¢ from 
carrying about waste and detrimental sub- 
stances, They cure palpitation, fluttering 
sensations at the heart, and other signs ci 
weakness of this important organ, thus ensur- 
ing vigorous heart action and circulation. 
Indeed, in all departments in which wintry 
weather tries the system, Bile Beans will be 
found to give strength. They may be obtain- 
ed from any t for one and three half- 

nce or two and nine-pence, or post free 

m the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119 
and 120, London Wall, E.C., by sending 
eee. They should be found in every house- 

during the winter months particularly. 


These “ pipes ” are 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All lettere must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


M. ©. P.—As to m g the young men 
who are. so eligible in pad bag to ool a a hi 
life at home, it would be better to wait until 
you have a little older judgment. You might 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 

Surrerer.—-Brown stout as a drink is recom- 
mended highly as ‘a cure for neuralgia. Use 
lemonade as a beverage, and avoid cold water 
baths. If there are decayed teeth or diseased 
gums go to your dentist, for these are fruitful 
causes of neuralgia. 


Tux1p.—To send flowers a long distance wra 
the ends of the stems in cotton, then wrap po 
flower in tissue paper. Pack lightly in a box, 
cover with thin tag ar inside, thick paper out- 
side; tie securely and send by express. ‘The 
hair is flax-blonde. You write fairly well. 


Ersquerre.—In both the city and country it 
is customary for the hostess to meet lady visi- 
tors at the front door, and also to accompany 
them to that portal upon the termination of the 
visit. Inthe country it is not considered amiss 
for all the members of the family to meet 
visitors at the gate or door, whichever proves 
the most convenient. 


Lavra.—In all cases it would be best, even 
though a lady has passed her twenty-first year, 
’ to inform her parents of her intentions regard- 
ing marriage. This much respect is due to the 
ones who reared her, and she should never 
think that, having attained her majority, it is 
“girlish and foolish” to ¢onfide such matri- 
monial plans to them, 


Epna.—No; a girl of eighteen is not too 
young to analyse her feelings towards one of the 
opposite sex. In fact she is much more apt to 
engage in the business then than at more 
mature years, inasmuch as youth is pre- 
eminently the season of self-consciousness. You ‘ 
write well, and a hand that indicates frankness 
and good temper. 


Lavga.—Don’t be angry with your sweet- 
heart for insisting on the importance of a wife’s 
knowing all about cooking. She ought to un- 
derstand even’ if she is not called upon to 
i this oper domestic art. Boe health 
an ppiness of home depends upon 
the kitchen. Take advantage of a po i, at 
one of the many domestic economy schools to 
be found in most large towns. 





Anxious to Kxrow.—It does not matter 
whether the lady seats herself at the right or 
left of a gentieman at table if the dinner is 
an informal one. At formal dinings the hos- 
tess assigns to each guest his place at table. It 
would be merely polite to thank the gentleman 
who attended you to the road car. A visiter 
who accepts a seat at table while protesti 
she has eaten, or is not hungry, will find it 
less embarrassing to sip a cup of tea. or eat a 
little bread and butter, but she is not “rude” 
if she declines to eat when she wants nothing 
and only sits at table because she was pressed 
to be “ sociable.” 

Frienpguir,—aA real friend is one who wjll 
tell you of your faults and follies in prosperity, 
and assist you with his hand heart i 
adversity; one who will defend a4 name 
from cowardly attacks and never believe aught 
against you until you ‘have proved yourself 
unworthy of bis esteem. The man of whom 
you s has none of these attributes, and, 
therefore, should not be looked upon as any- 
thing more than a passing acquaintance of very 
diminutive. calibre. One who is willing to 
listen to the voice of gossip is not worthy to 





be accounted a friend in any sense of the word. 





and cultivate ladylike manners and deport- 
ment at all times. These are two requisites for 
admission into good society—society in which 
both good breeding and innate worth, not 
outward show, are invariably recognised. 
Lerta,—The young man may not find it con- 
venient to visit you so often as at first, yet still 
be faithful in his attachment. Ail you can do 
is to make yourself as agreeable as possible to 
him, but avoid being gushing. Your hair is 
a pretty shade of brown., You are a light 
brunette. You are not too young at eighteen to 
marry, but have no.need to_be. im a. burry. 


Katix.—You are very wrong to en, your- 
self to marry a man who is not yet divorced 
from a former wife, and to allow him to visit 
you intimately. You seem to have no assurance 
that he will ever be, free from his previous 
marriagé bond. Your mother is-right to + 
pose your engagement and his intentions, Abide 
by her counsel. 

L. B. B.—Yours is indeed a pitiful case, but 
for your child’s sake it is best to forbear. Do 
not give your husband the divorce he is so 
anxious for unless upon such grounds as will 
leave no stain on your name. His conduct is 
simply disgraceful, and the woman who is his 
partner in guilt, unless he deceived her, de- 
serves all that may befall her. ; 

Janet.—The “Erasmus Wilson”. hair tonic 
is excellent, and is a well-known remedy for 
cases such as you describe. I advise you to 
get a bottle made up cage wy to the ‘Tollow- 
ing directions, and to -use the lotion regularly 
every day :—Eau de Cologne, 8 ounces; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, 1 ovurice; and half a 
drachm each of oil of English lavender and 


oil of rosemary. 

Crcowe.—If an rsonal. inj has been 
caused by his a ay he should. be made to 
answer for it in a court of justice; but the 
cowardly ravings of a consummate rascal, as 
he gy be, can have no effect wpon the 
spotless character of a woman who at one 
time confided in him, unless it be among 
vicious companions who are willing to listen 
to such scandalous gossip. 


Cc. 8. R.—Certainly, marry the charming 
young widow who threw out the delicate hint 
that she was very lonely and liked sympathy 
and companionship. The few years’ seniority of 
age on her part does not matter, and. if she, 
being “well to do,” declares She is willing to 
take you “without a farthing,” you need not 
be backward, particularly since you are young, 
strong, and havea good trade. 

Mvusg1x.—I cannot tell you of any outward 
application that will ionelr the hand trouble. 
Gentle massage night and morning, properly 
applied, would help to restore circulation «to 
the parts; the cold, “clammy” feeling which 
you experience is clearly caused by the blood 
not circulating freely throughout the system. 
Wear warm gloves during the cold weather, 
and bathe the hands frequently in hot water. 
Take as much exercise as possible, and warm 
the hands by friction in preference to warming 
them by the fire. 

-Pansy.—If a girl loves a man she should 
be loyal to him and close her ears to idle 
reports concerning him. Should this gossip 
be confirmed, however, beyond .all reasonable 
doubt, then she should withdraw ‘her love. 
But you, like many another maiden, first give 

e, then listen to some idle, scandalous 
tattle, and break off with your lover. To 
make matters worse, yop afterwards discover 
these had no foundation in truth, 

a natural consequence, you wish to 
win hipt back to your side. Now, the only 
out of the difficuluty is to write him a 
y Bigs hes frank oy like en 


: ‘well—uniess he 


your description of him , not painted in too 
rosy colours. 


- | tion, sap 
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Hevewa.—Perfect ourself in all your studies | James.—The Bastille, the state prison and 


citadel of Paris, was begun in 1639 by: Charles 
V., im sneceeding reigns, and ‘de- 
stro;ed by the a in 1789. After the 
death of Louis XIV. it became a common gawl. 
The imprisonment of the King’s librarian 
nomnimallg'ad 3 the King’s order brought to light 
the inhuman treatment to which prisoners 
were subjected, aya put a stop to the whole 
stem of iniquity which prevailed there. The 
ibrarian (Bluizct) was TS aarek, but the 
King’s Minister (De Breteuil) was not punished. 
Hence the uprising of the people, as stated, 
a the destruction of the Bastille on July 14, | 





“THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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HELP WANTED (*s.>*) 


Knitting Hosiery to 
fill large Contracts. 
Good prices paid., Work 
Winter and Summer, 

MACHINES & YARN 

FURNISHED 
: on trial Free to Trust- 
>> worthy Families. Dis- 
tance po hindrance. 

Yarn is sent to be 
worked up and returned 

to os when finished. 

Simple Instructions, 
Write To-day for the Work. 


THE H. C. KNITTING CO.,$ 
(Dept. 7), 50, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. ¢ 


Net nePnt Net Ns PPR aA And Nah Ral tad tal al” wl Val eng, 
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FALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beanty of the fairest face, and 
deprive the eyes of their defence 
aguinst dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 


SINGLE TON’S EYE OINTMENT, & 
remedy with 800 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and ctores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. A 
little book © How to Preserve the Eye- 
sieht” will be sent to any applicant b 


STEPHEN GREEN, 210, . Lambe 
koad, London All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it, 







‘ 





S LEY'’S tov cars Reruration 


“WADOW WELCHS 
“SFEMALE + PILLS. 





‘“IVNIOLAO 
GHL 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzmia, 
and ail Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica’ 
Profession, Beware of imitations, Tbe only genuine and origina) 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boves, ts. 14d. and 2s. 9d., of al? 
Chemists. 2s. 9<1. box conta‘us three times the pills. Or by post 14 
or a4 stamps, by the makers, C. aur’ G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colon e3. 





DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 
Advice may be obtnined im the United Kingdom from 
Government Agents and in Canada from Government 
Agents, Ladies’ Gommittees are also formed in many 
places inCanaja. Apply for parophiets and all informa- 
lit d gratis and post free,to the HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR C NADA,17, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, &.19.; or to the Allan, Dominion, and Elder 


Dempster Steamship ‘'o.8, or.their local Agents, or 
the Canadian Pacitic Railway Company. 
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equilly 
a machine, as also is'the “ 
‘sewing machine I know of is one 
fing the Atlas Sewing Machine Co., 
Town, London, and I should say ‘t 
muewer yuer purpose admirably. Write 
for lars. 

Rosy.—1. Simply ask the lady whether. it 
would be agrecable for her to c nd with 
you during your absence. 2. Unless intimately 
acquain it. is not considered proper , for 
Jadies and gentlemen to exchange photographs, 
= is it vid wa for comparative etran 

with each other except on Serietly 
por matters. 35. It would be advisable to 
occupy some of your spare time in the assi- 
dueus practice of music if you love it so well. 


Two S1srers.—Of course I should know 
more of this ——* than report to 
enable me to judge of his aims. That he 
tenderly remembers his wife is a good sign. 
That he counts upon the macg ry | of his 
friends in such feelings is natural. If he thinks 
marrying again among the possibilities of his 
life he may deem this method a good one for 
showing to female friends what manner of 
man he is, and possibly for finding out what 
manner of women they ore. There is nothing 
unmanly or improper in what he has done; 
and if in all other respects he is a good man, 
you and your sister may safely treat him with 
confidence. 

T. Rowd.—You ir te refer to the system 
of fishin natives of Tutuila, 
one of islands of Oceanica, At a given 
signal all the inhabitants of the village as- | 
semble on the seashore, to the number of | 
about two hundred persons, each one carrying | 
a broad branch of the cocoa palm. With these | 
in their hands they plunge into the water and 
swim a certain distance from the shore, when 
they turn, forming a compact semi-circle, each 
one holding his palm perpendicular in the 
water, thus making a sort of screen. The 
leader of the party then gives a signal and the 
fishers all approach the seashore gradually in 
perfect order, driving before them a multitude 
of fishes, which are thus forced upon the beach 
and there killed with clubs. 











\ BmairarekThere is’no sighificance attached 


to the —" white spots that appear on the 

They are caused by some subtle 

of dic blood, and very often disappear 

of their own accord, but cannot be removed 
by any outward or inward application. 


Dor.—Stella’s starry eyes wi!l kindle with 
the light of love when she peruses this poetic 
offering to her worth :— 

“Sweet. is thy face, but sweeter still 

Those features which will ne'er reflect 

Evil designs and ion ill ; 

Low artifice, with smiles bedecked, 

Lives not in thee—so pure a lace | 

As thy dear heart d not a 
I would be most aaveT % matteo her 
chestnut hair and dimpled » Ay together with 
her cerulean orbs, but this space being limited 
I am compelled to content myself with a 
general tribute to her fact and heart. 


Vera.—When the young man fee's desirous 
of asking for your hand h« will do so without 
the aid of any outside persuasion ; and should 
you evince too a desire to expedite this 
end the probabilities are that his love will 
quickly cool, and the long-looked-for proposa: 
will be more distant than ever. The presenta- 
tion of a “hat-band” to him will serve as a 
reminder of the regard you entertain for him, 
but it is hardly possible that it will cause 
him to propose at an early date. I have never 
heard of such articles being used as “ proposal 
persuaders.” 

Conrnad.—The flag of the United States. is 
made up of thirteen stripes, seven red and six 
white, so that a red stripe comes at both the 
top and bottom, and a blue union, emb- azoned 
with as many stars.as there are States in the 
Union, tn the upper corner next to the staff. 
The law doés not tell how the stars (of which 
there are now thirty-eight) shall be placed, 
so that in making a flag y may ar- 
sew just’ as one pléases; but in the flags 

by the army they are generally made into 
po large star, in those used by the 
navy they ate placed in straight lines. ~ 
blue union, when used separately as a fla 
called the union jack: The revenue flag of the the 
United States is made up of sixteen stripes. 
eight red and eight white, running up and 
down, and a white union in the corner ce 
the national arms in blue on it. 


Tax Loxpow Reaves is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
| or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpence. 


Au Lerrers ro sx ADDRESSED To 
THE | thie or tas Lonpom Raapsge, 50-52; 
| Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*.” We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





DON'T COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


An? DocToR WILL TELL You ne 
is no better Congh Medicine.”--One 
relief; if you suffer from cough try U 
but once; they yw sare ons 
oe injure your health; an = Fo 

wal ones 00 years isa certain test 
thats value. Sold in 19)¢. tins. 








WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


{owles 
Penny's} rye Walle 


FEMALES 
QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITING, REMOVE ALI 
OBSTRICTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sez, 
Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 icontains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s. 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on receipt ot 15, 34, or 55 stampe, by| 
E. T, WLE & 
6, Loug Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of imitations, injurtous and worthless. 

















PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. i 


A SPQTLESS 


ERUPTIONS, 





SULPHOLINE 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES 


LOTION 


SKIN. 





COLLIS BROWNE’S 


| CHLORODYNE 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


CHARM, one dose 





D2. J. nine Pat Be eae sie is a liquid Sresing acy WINE which 


heveop bo mp bon nper ee be 


ouT HEADACHE 


18 THE GREAT SPKOIFIC FOR 
PDIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 
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